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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Before Lord WEnNtock, Chairman; and Lords DUNSANY, HEADLEY, 
MELDRUM, and POLTIMORE.) 
GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANIES BILL. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 25. 
Mr. DENISON, Q.C., Serjeant SaRGooD, and Mr. ASHLEY GLYNN appeared 
for the promoters ; and Mr. Cripps Q.C., and Mr. PHILBRICK for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who petitioned against the bill. 


Serjeant SaARGOOD, in openivg the case for the promoters, said the main | 


object of the bill was to obtain additional capital to the extent of amillion of 
money. Previous to the year 1857, the whole metropolis was supplied by 
some 13 separate gas companies situate in various parts, and of course supply- 
ing various districts. Within the City of London three of those companies were 
supplying consumers of gas, the Chartered being one of them ; the other two 
were the Great Central Gas Company, and the City of London Gas Company. 
The Chartered Company not only contributed towards the lighting of the 
City, but its districts ran outside the City, and the committee might very well 
suppose that when thirteen or more distinct companies traversed the whole of 
the metropolis, the City included, very many difficulties arose. When 
company A sustained any damage, they had to take up the road and alter their 
pipes and put them in repair; and then company B found out that some- 
thing was the matter with their pipes, and the road*had to come up again, 
probably within a few feet of the same place, Then there were other things 
which were very annoying to customers. A man on one side of the street 
dealing with company A had his gas at one price, and aman on the other 
side of the street dealing with company B his gas at another price. In 
«fact, every species of inconvenience arose from that system of supply, and 
the result was that, in the absence of.any legislation, the companies arranged 
among themselves what had been very properly called a species of districting 
—that was to ‘say, they agreed that they would map out the metropolitan 
area, one company supplying one portion of the area, and another company 
another portion, anid so they got rid of that great inconvenience. That gave 
rise, no doubt, as a matter of fact, to another species of evil. A monopoly 
which was not at all regulated by or subject to parliamentary direction grew 
up, and many evils showed themselves, which gave rise to great dissatisfaction 
amongst consumers. Then there was popular clamour, resulting in some 
species of legislation being asked for, and the !consequence was that the 
consumers put a great pressure upon the Government for the time being, and 
in the end, in 1860, that which was called the Metropolis Gas Act was brought 
up for the consideration of Parliament, and a very lengthened, important, 
and elaborate discussion took place upon the whole question of gas supply 
before a committee, which was known as Mr. Cardwell’s committee. 

Mr. Cripps: No; Mr. Sotheron Estcourt was chairman of the committee. 

- Serjeant Sarcoop said the Metropolis Gas Act came into operation, by 
‘ which certain arrangements were made under the sanction of Parliament, 
and amongst others the districting was approved as a proper principle. 

The CHarrMaNn: There are the Metropolis Management Act of 1865, and 
the Metropolis Management Amendment Act of 1862. 

Serjeant SarcooD said those were not the statutes to which he alluded. 
He referred to the Metropolis Gas Act, by which the system of districting 
obtained a parliamentary sanction. It was then thought that monopoly, in 
one sense of the word, was useful and advantageous, and that a well-regulated 
monopoly was much better than an ill-regulated competition. Amongst other 
things, there was an inspection allowed as to any complaints by consumers 
with regard {to quantity or quality. A standard of light—12 candles for 
ordinary cas, and 20 candles for cannel gas—was obtained under that Act. 
There was a purity test, and a gas examiner to be appointed under local 
authority. That was a great step in advance, and from that time until 
1867, things went on with more or less satisfaction or dissatisfaction, both on 
the part of the companies and on the part of the public, until they arrived 
at the period to which he had rather prematurely alluded, namely 1867, 
when Mr. Cardwell’s committee sat. At that time the public had begun to 
complain very much, on every conceivable point on which the public was 
capable of grumbling with reference to gas; and the committee, which sat 
for very many days, heard the complaints of the consumers, and the state- 
ments of the companies, and a case was made out on behalf of the consumers, 
which inclined the committee to think that they needed protection. They 
came to a very serious consideration of that subject, and they made a report 
upon it, and in that report they embodied their views of what ought to be 
dene for the metropolis, and the consumers, and the restrictions and liabilities 
under which they thought that the companies ought to be placed, together 

* with the privileges which they thought, as the price of those restrictions, ought 
‘to belong to the companies, or to be secured to them. There was no legisla- 
‘tion in that year, but the result of that inquiry of Mr. Cardwell’s committee 
had, in fact, been the groundwork of all subsequent legislation. All that 
"happened during the year 1867 was, that the subject was so well ventilated, 


“aad every portion of it thrashed out by inquiry, that parties knew what their | 


“status really was, and what was expected from them upon the one side and the 
ether in the shape of concessions asked as against the consumers, and in 1868 
; tical legislation came into operation on the footing of that report. 
' ort handed in.] In 1868 three parties were before Parliament. The 
_ Chartered Gas Com 
their old basis, and for an extension of capital. The Corporation of 
' London, profiting by that report, which had indicated that unless the com- 
| Panies agreed to make some concessions to the public, Mr. Cardwell’s 
" Committee wouid recommend Parliament to grant to the consumers the power 
“af making their own gas, promoted a bill for obtaining that privilege, 
* and by that means to give an immediate or anticipated congé to the three com- 

Panies who hed the privilege of supplying them at that time, and with whom 





ny came for an extension of their pewers upon | 


they were not very well satisfied. The metropolitan consumers—that was to 
say, those outside the City of London—also came with a bill embodying the 
provisions of the report of Mr. Cardwell’s committee, not asking to make 
their own gas, but to amend the gas Act which was then in existence accord- 
ing to the theories propounded by that committee ; making it, of course, only 
applicable to the metropolitan area, because it would not have touched the 
City of London. Those three ideas having been considered, Mr. Cardwell, 
with the assent of his committee, intimated to the gas companies inside the 
City of London that they did not like their standing out, that they did not 
quite admire the spirit iu which they seemed not inclined to bend to the views 
of the committee, and they were told very clearly and decidedly, “‘ Unless 
you will, of your own accord, submit to the regulations which we have recom- 
mended, and which are practically embodied in the metropolitan bill which is 
brought up here, we give you fair notice that we will givs the City of London 
their bill, and let them become their own manufacturers.” He(Serjeant Sargood) 
did not complain of that; he did not at all say that that was an unfair 
amount of pressure. The companies conferred with each other, but they did 
not quite agree, and the Chartered Gas Company, incapable of influencing its 
two smaller brethren, said, ‘‘We are prepared to submit ourselves to the re- 
commendations of Mr. Cardwell’s committee. We are prepared to take the 
advantages which that committee offer to us as manufacturers, and to place 
ourselves under all the obligations under which they invite us to lay ourselves 
for the benefit of the consumers.” The result was that the corporation bill 
asking to be allowed to manufacture was rejected, and a bill was passed called 
the City of London Gas Act, which, in point of fact, took advantage of the 
metropolitan bill, altered its title, and altered the locality to which it was to 
be applied. The metropolitan bill was left alone, and was adapted to the 
interior economy of the City of London, and in the shape of the City of Lon- 
don Gas Act, 1868, that bill was passed which had been the foundation of all 
subsequent legislation. The Chartered Company then brought up their own 
bill, and they were allowed to take their bill with their capital and dividend, 
having submitted themselves to the operation of Mr. Cardwell’s committee's 
report ; and that was the starting-point. He would now tell the committee 
very shortly what the City Gas Act did by way of inaugurating a new principle. 
In the first place, it allowed the corporation within three years, if they elected 
to do it, to buy up the gas companies. They had not done it; and, there- 
fore, from that it might be inferred that the gas companies had done what 
was expected from them, and the corporation were not driven to exercise this 
power. Then the bill permitted, as Mr. Cardwell’s committee had strongly 
recommended, amalgamation, that was to say, in view of the public benefit 
to be derived from the amalgamation of large companies. Therefore that was 
the inauguration of the idea of creating a large but still well-regulated gas 
monopoly. The bill then allowed that dividends should be payable upon the 
capital, not exceeding in the whole 10 per cent., and he asked their lordships 
attention to that, because it was really vpon that’ one practical question that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, who had been defeated in the House of 
Commons in a very long fight, in trying to deprive the company of that 
privilege, were again seeking to undo the legislation of 1868, In addition to 
the dividene there was an insurance-fund to be formed, ‘and gas referees 
appointed to take cognizance of complaints with regard to gas, 

The CHAIRMAN : By the Act of 1868 ? 

Serjeant Sarcoop: The testings, the mode of testing, the illuminating 
power, and the amount of purity were all settled by that bill; 16-candle gas 
was insisted on, and a reduced price of 3s. 94. The accounts of the company 
were to be audited by an official person to be appointed ; the importance of 
that step being that after a maximum dividend was obtained, the consumers 
had an interest in the company, because, subject to their dividend, they were 
bound to reduce the price of gas. The company said they would bend to that, 
so that the people should see that their accounts were not cooked ; the theory 
of the other side being that no one would know about the accounts unless an 
auditor was appointed. The Chartered Company were thus the inaugurators 
of the principle on which the company were now dealing. In accordance with 
the permission to amalgamate, in 1870 the Chartered Gas Company 
amalgamated with the City of London Gas Company, and in the same year 
they also amalgamated with both the Great Central and the Victoria Dock Gas 
Companies, and in 1871 they brought in a bill for the purpose of purchasing 
the Equitable Gas Company, so that the Chartered had become the embodi- 
ment of those five companies, the City of London, the Great Central, the Vic- 
toria Dock, and the Equitable.Company, some of them companies of very 
large construction, and of course absorbing very large obligations, 
and imposing very large duties. The company having thus amalga- 
mated itself with the others, and having an enormous business to transact, 
set about finding a more suitable place to do it. Those various companies 
had their works scattered over the metropolis, and the nuisance of manufac- 
turing gas was too well known to be dilated upon ; suffice it to say, the 
Chartered Company having heard of complaints, thought it their duty to get 
away from London, and the consequence was the establishment of their 
Beckton works. They have found by experience, that which was thought 
scarcely feasible, that they could drive their gas for 11 miles through pipes, and 
they hoped in time to wholly get the manufacture of gas entirely out of theme- 
tropolis, and down to the eastern district. Itwasa marshy neighbourhood, where 
there was very little in the shape of habitation eayent the people in the docks, 
and the gas-works. The committee would not surprised to find that the 
amalgamation of all those companies, which hdd been adopted on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Cardwell’s committee, and under the powers of the Act 
which he passed, had involved an enormous present and prospective expense ; 

, therefore they were now representing what would or might have been the 
accumulated wants of all those five companies when they came to Parliament to 
seek for additional capital. There was no question about the money. The 
House of Commons was satisfied, and the company hoped to satisfy their 
Jordships. The real fight was this: the company had undertaken those 
obligations of the legislation of 1868, had incurred numerous liabilities in 
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respect of them, and were now seeking to carry them out in the most perfect 
manner, but were met by the Metropolitan Board of Works, who said, “‘ Ah! 
it is all very well; we have canght you in the trap. The legislation which you 
thought was perfect we shall seek to interfere with ; the bargain that was made 
with you by Mr. Cardwell we shall seek to repudiate. You have put yourselves 


in his power and in ours, and in that of Parliament.” They thought that the 
co y having incurred that outlay, perfected those works, and effected those 
am ations, they could turn round and say, “‘ You foolish people! you 


acted in good faith with Mr. Cardwell ; he told you the boon you should have ; 
he promised ‘you the 10 per cent.,:and the rest; he urged on you to takeon 
yourselves these amalgamations and carry out his principles; you have done 
it, you cannot recede from it, but we will come down atevery chance we have, 
and get Parliament to pare down the 10 per cent.” Well, they had tried it, 
and they were going to try i+ again, he (Serjeant Sargood) hoped with 
an absence of success, Anything more unfair or injudicious with regard to 
consumers could scarcely be imagined. That was their object, and they had 
launched ‘their petitions; but now let the committee see what were their 
points by which they tried to induce their lordships to listen to them. They 
ae brought up clauses to rob the company of their dividend—he used the 
word advisedly. They had failed in the House of Commons, and what 
right had they before their lordships. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
he supposed, would say, “‘ We are relieving them in the metropolis.” How- 
ever, it would perhaps appear ungracious to raise a question of locus standi. 
The committee would consider whether or not they could have a docus standi 
on a question of that sort. The real practical clause was the capital clause, 
and the sanitary question. Surely, if the company were incurring that expense 
in getting out of London, as they were told they ought to do in the sanitary 
interest of this metropolis, it was rather inconsistent of those people, who 
were benefiting by it, to complain of the expense, which was to be incurred by 
the promoters, not by them, for that purpose. Then there was a power to 
borrow. The only two new things were the clauses referring to the recovery 
of gas charges and arrears, With that exception, the bill was merely and 
simply a money bill. 

The CHatRMAN: There is the question of your dividend. 

Serjeant SARGOOD said the dividend was provided by the Act of 1868; they 
were not asking for more. 

Mr. Cripps: That, you know, is the whole question. We say that the Act 
of 1868 has no more to do with this question than any other. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not take it that the dividend is included in the Act 
of 1868, so far as I remember, 

Serjeant Saraoop said it was in the Gas-Works Act of 1847. The principal 
legislation in 1868 was that laid down by Mr. Cardwell. In that very year 
the company took £650,000, and it was taken on the footing of the then 
existing arrangements, and no one thought of depriving them of their dividend 
then, and it was very hard that any one should attempt to deprive them of it 
now. He was reminded thatit was only by amalgamation, and a consequent 
extension of the principle of the City of London Gas Act to that part of the 
consumers which the company by this amalgamation were serving, that the 
metropolis in that part obtained the benefit of that Act. The metropolis 
generally had not a bill of their own, ard therefore so far as the company, by 
amalgamating, absorbed into themselves any company that was giving any 
metropolitan supply, so far did they give to that district all the benefits of 
Mr. Cardwell’s legislation; and then they were to be turned round on by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, who said: ‘‘ You have completed your bar- 
gain, you have done what Mr. Cardwell told you todo; but we will try to 
deprive you of the benefits you expect to get.” Clause 5 of the petition 
recited ‘‘ That the Gaslight and Coke Company, hereinafter called the com- 
pany, had in the same session of 1868 a bill before Parliament, and were seek- 
ing an increase of capital, in order to enable them to establish new works for 
the manufacture of gas at Beckton, in Plaistow Marsh, and the company sub- 
mitted to, and came under the legislation recommended by Mr. Cardwell’s 
committee, and were empowered by their Act of 1868 to raise a further capital 
for the purpose of erecting their proposed works for the manufacture of gas 
outside of the metropolis.” That wasa most truthful recital, and bore out 
the narrative he (Serjeant Sargood) had given to the committee. ‘‘In con- 
sideration of the company thus establishing their chief place of 
manufacture at a distance from London, and submitting to come under 
‘the recommendations of the committee in other respects, they were 
permitted to raise their new capital under the limits imposed by 
the City of London Gas Act, 1868—viz., that the dividend was not to exceed 
a maximum of 10 per cent. on the amount of capital paid up.” That was 
the case he had opened to the committee. The promoters had put them- 
selves under Mr. Cardwell’s Act of 1868; they submitted to the suggestion, 
or rather to the obvious dictation, for amalgamation; they bent to the 
necessity of getting out of the City, and going into the country; they had 
acted faithfully and fully up to all the exigencies of that Act, and now they 
were told, ‘‘ Those exigencies have involved more capital. The discharge 
of your duties under this amalgamation involves more capital. You have 
taken all the responsibilities, the fulfilment of which involved more capital. 
You got your necessary capital in 1868, before these amalgamations, in con- 
sideration of your bending to the legislation at a particular price. You have 
bent to that legislation ; you have undertaken the new and additional duties, 
but the new and additional capital, if we can help it, you shall not have.” 
He (Serjeant Sargood) asked why, and he waited a reply, because it would 
be their duty to tell the committee why Parliament was to be asked to break 
faith with the company when they were entangled in a net from which they 
could not escape, having gone into the undertaking in bona fides, with 
a full belief that the conditions on which they commenced it would not 
be varied, while they were endeavouring to go through with it. The 
neeessities for capital were then recognized and were now more im- 
minent. The company could not escape from the obligations they had 
entered upon and accepted. If the committee were to say, “‘ You want 
your million; we cannot dispute it, and your million you shall have, but 
you cannot have 10 per cent.,” he must take it ; but their lordships would not 
do that. The company were in the same position now as in 1866. Their obli- 
gations and necessities were simply enlarged because they had accepted them 
voluntarily ; and what reason was there for altering the conditions on which 
they started ? They could not launch out into extravagance, because, by doing 
that they would so diminish the dividend, as to give an answer to them when 
they said, ‘‘ We want an alteration ;” for if they said they had not paid a 
dividend those commissioners, who were independent officers, were to fix the 
price, not having regard to the dividend they had been able to make, but a 
price so as to yield with due care and management the dividend which Par- 
liament chose to allow them. Therefore, if by a neglect of due care and manage- 
ment, the company failed to make that dividend, and set that up as an excuse, 
the commissioners would disregard that, and say, “‘ Yes ; but by due care you 
might have made that dividend, and we shall therefore deal with you as 
though you have madeit.” Then in the allocation of capital and the ques- 
tion of auditing accounts it would be said, ‘‘Ah! but they will spend their 
capital, and we shall be mulcted by a 10 per cent., and our desire of getting 
cheap gas will be delayed.” The auditors would see to that. If they found it 
was not being properly expended, they would be able to stop the dividends 
until the accounts been put right; and they had done so, ‘The auditors 
under those stringent powers in one instance had said: ‘ You have not dealt 
with the accounts fairly ; ‘we will stop the payment of yourdividend until you 
chave'made it right.” That was one of the effects of the legislation of Mr. 





| 
Cardwell’s committee. The company did not complain of it. They were no. 


cessitated to bend to it, and they did so in good faith. They took upon them. 

selves all the obligations, believing they would receive all the benefits. Thi, 

lordships could not relieve them from the obligations even if they would; ang 

they asked the committee not to ceprive them of those benefits simp] 

because they could. y 
The Hon, R. Howe Brown, examined by Serjeant Sarcoon, 

I am deputy-governor of the Chartered Gas Company, and have been go fo, 
12 or 13 years. 

Iv reply to the chairman, Serjeant SaRcooD said the companies ama). 
gamated with the Chartered were the Great Central, the City of London, the 
Victoria Docks, and the Equitable, 

The CHAIRMAN inquired whether those companies appeared before M, 
Cardwell. : 

Mr. Cripps said they did not appear separately, but the companies wor, 
generally represented before Mr. Cardwell’s committee, 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Here are the proceedings before the committee. Pati. 
tions against the bill: The Metropolitan Board of Works, the Surrey (op. 
sumers Gas Company, the Phcenix Company, the South Metropolitan (ys. 
light Company, the Equitable Gaslight Company, the Great Central Gas 
Consumers Company, London Gaslight Company, Western Gaslight Company 
Gaslight and Coke Company, Independent Gaslight and Coke Company, Im. 
perial Gaslight and Coke Company, City of London Gaslight and Coke Com. 
pany, Ratcliff Gaslight and Coke Company, and Commercial Gas Company, 
They all appeared. The original bill was called the Metropolitan Gas Bij] 
and all the companies affected in the metropolis appéared on that bill, and qj 
refused to bend to it except the three which were in the City. 

Mr. Cripes: There was no bill before Mr. Cardwell except the Chartered 
Gas Company and the Imperial seeking to raise money. Those were the only 
two bills that were specifically proposed. The Government had a bill whic), 
would have affected all the companies, and as against that all the companies 
appealed. 

The CHAIRMAN : It was all put into one Act of Parliament by Mr. Card. 
well’s committee. 

Mr. Cripps: No; your lordship will see it is not so. 

Serjeant Sarcoop : I think we should make it clear to your lord. 
ships. The Metropolitan Gas Bill brought in by the Government would not 
have affected the City of London, although it would have affected every other 
gas company which supplied any portion of the metropolitan district. That, 
brought up to affect the metropolis outside the City, was taken to be the 
embodiment of Mr. Cardwell’s committee’s views. The result was that 
the gas companies outside would not accept it, and the committee would 
not force it on them. 

Mr. Cripps : Thatis wrong. You rather mislead the committee there. The 
fact is that the committee had no power to force anything on any company 
that was not before them, and the only two companies that were before then 
were the Imperial and the Chartered, and those were the only two companies 
on’which the resolutions would have any effect. The Imperial did not like 
them and withdrew. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: I have said nothing contrary to that. I have said 
that all the companies ontside were companies on whom Mr. Cardwell would 
not force legislation. I do not mean to say he would have thrust it dow 
their throats; he said, ‘‘ I cannot force this bill on you, but if you do not take 
it I will let the corporation in with a scheme to make their own gas.” That 
was a moral persuasion, and they did take it; the bill became a bill to 
affect the City inside, and it was called the City of London Gas Act, and merely 
affected the Chartered Gas Company so far as it was in the City. Having 
done that, the Chartered had a clause put in tu say that that Act should take 
effect on so much of the metropolis as they were supplying. The legislation 
thus affected the City by the voluntary act of the Chartered Company, and 
so much of the metropolis, and no more, as the Chartered made it apply 
to by a special clause in their own. 

aoe DENISON inquired whether the question of locus standi had beev 
raised, 

Serjeant SaRGOOD said ho had raised it, and asked for their lordships 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were of opinion that the parties hada 
locus standi. 

Examination resumed: Our share capital is £2,550,000, which has all been 
subscribed, with the exception of about £100,000. I am now giving the 
aggregate capital of all our consolidated companies. 

The CHaIRMAN: Cenfine yourself to the way in which the money has been 
spent, and what is necessary to be raised. 

Examination resumed : Our borrowing powers altogether are £613,500, and 
they have been exercised to the extent of £538,500. 

Mr. Cripps said he objected to the new capital that was sought to be raised 
under the bill having anything to do withor being treated as anything Mr. 
Cardwell was dealing with in 1868, and that the capital now to be raised was 
not entitled to have 10 per cent attached to it. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the committee must find out how the money had 
been spent, and suggested to Serjeant Sargood that he should keep his evidence 
to the money that had been raised, what it had been raised for, how mach 
had been spent, and to show the necessity of raising the extra capital. Then 
they could go into the question, if it was to be raised, whether it should be 
under the same terms. 

Examinatiou resumed: Our share capital not called up is about £100,000, 
and our unexercised borrowing power £75,000; making £175,000 available. 
7 bill we are asking for £1,000,000 new capital and borrowing powers of 
£250,000. [Witness pointed out on a map the districts supplied by the 
company and the positions of the various stations.] We have discontinued 
manufacturing at Curtain Road and Brick Lane, though we store gas there. 
At Westminster we manufacture two kinds of gas, one cannel gas and the other 
common. The cannel gas is very superior, giving an illuminating power of 
candles, and is manufactured from Scotch coal, which is a very valuable 
article. The other gas which we give under our Act of 1868, is 16 candle, at 
a price of 3s. 9d. per 1000 feet. Our intention is ultimately to abolish the 
manufacture of common gas in London altogether. In our endeavour to get 
out to a distance, we have been obliged to resort to a 4-feet: main for 11 miles, 
which cost about £10,000 a mile at the price we then took it. The Beckton 
station is already the largest in the world, and I hope it will be still larger 
by-and-by. We have facilities there: for increasing manufacture to any 6x 
tent, and if we have the means, we can make gas out of London entirely. We 
have at Beckton a pier into the river 400 yards in length, from which we can 
discharge colliers of 10,000 tons by machinery in 10 hours, and alsoa complete 
system of railway from the pier, and through the works generally. Last winter 
we were carbonizing about 10,000 tons of coal a day, and we should be able to 
double or treble that quantity if we were supplied with money. If we are to 
getthe manufacture out of London, we must have these facilities. Up to - 
year we had expended on the Beckton station, including purchase of land, 
about £880,000. To complete the original contract will cost about £70,000. 
There is a very great increase in the amount of our consumption, which 
necessitate the increase of our works, ‘We contemplate doubling those works, 
because when we are obliged to leave Blackfriars as a manufacturing district, 
we shall have to transfer the wholeof the manufacture to Beckton, a5 st al 
sent arranged under Act of Parliament. When we transfer the other maby 
factories from Westminster to Beckton. it wiilmecessitate an increase 
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works to at least that extent. I do not think there is a house within two miles 
of our Beckton works except thesewer. .Our men generally come either from 
North Woolwich or from over the water. We have already constructed 50 
pouses for our workmen, aud a great many more will of course be necessary. 
We have made acarriage way from our station to the Barking Road, upwards 
of three miles in length, under which our great main is laid. We intend to 
do away with the Westminster station, which is within 400 yards of this 
House, and in many respects rather a nuisance altogether, and sell the pro- 


PST the ComMITTEE : Our cannel gas will be manufactured at Pimlico, which 
an formerly belonged to one of the companies we amalgamated with 
during last year—the Equitable. ‘ 

The COMMITTEE: Do you expect ever to apply the new French discovery of 

-hydrogen light ? 

itness : It is too expensive. 

Serjeant Sarcoon : I believe that the City Gas Act of 1868, in consequence 
of the amalgamation you have effected, really is an Act of Parliament that 
applies solely to your company at the present moment ? 

Witness: Yes. Wewere the compauy who, by accepting the Act, brought 
it into existence. All the obligations arising from it we have taken on our 
own shoulders, and what benefits there are arising from it we certainly desire 
toretain. ‘The amalgamation of the companies has lessened the expense of 
management most materially. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Your 10 per cent. dividend is a matter not only im- 

rtant to your shareholders, as to their pockets annually, but does not the 
existence of that give you means of raising your capital with greater facilities 
thar. if you were compelled to put up with a less dividend ? 

Witness: Yes; because our company is peculiarly situated. I do not 
believe thereis another company situatedlike it. We have got a very large gua- 
ranteed and preference dividend to pay to the companies with which, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of Parliament, we have amalgamated, and consequently 
with these large preference charges against the company it might be a matter 
of very great difficulty, and I believe it would be a matter of very great diffi- 
culty, to raise money at 7 per cent., or at any amount less than the amount 
that we have been accorded, and which we uow seek to obtain from the 
committee. We pay a guaranteed dividend upon no less an amount than 
£1,250,000. 7 y ; . 

By the CommiTTEE : We pay on £250,000 5 per cent., first issue £12,500. 
To the Chartered Gas we pay upon £200,000, which was the second issue, 5 
per cent., £10,000 ; £300,000 as the third issue realizing £15,000 a year. We 
then guarantee 10 per cent. on £200,000 of the 10 per cent. preference for the 
Great Central Company, £20,000 ; andjupon £300,000 of the Equitable 10 per 
cent., £30,000 ; making the amount of dividend that we have guaranteed to 
those shares £87,500, before our registered shareholders in the Chartered Gas 
Company can get a shilling. p 

Serjeant Sarcoop : I need not put to you the comparison of raising a large 
capital at two different rates of interest. You put it on the higher ground 
that you are now carrying out these undertasings, as you commenced them in 
1868 with the concession of 10 per cent., and you do not think it would be fair 
to change the status as against you / 

Witness : We intend to carry out the original intention of the Act of Par- 
liament in constructing these works, and we see no reason why the legislation 
of 1868 shall bein any way varied on this occasion. We are carrying out the 
wishes of Mr. Cardwell’s committee, and we are the only company in London 
who is doing so. We have only heen able to pay 10 per cent. for about 
three half years. We have gone down as low to as 44 within a very few years. 
Qur accounts are open to audit and inspection by officers appointed by the 
Board of Trade to inspect the accounts and see that they are kept regularly, 
and every advantage is given to the consumer. Our prices might be regulated 
by the commissioners appointed under the Act, upon the application of the 
Metropolitan Board or the Corporation of London, if we were not doing 
justice in manufacturing. 

By the COMMITTEE: All gas companies are now paying much more for their 
coals when they are not under an old contract. Whereas we made contracts last 
year at 15s., say, we are now asked to pay 18s, or 19s.—a considerable increase 
in price. We have not issued from our company any tenders for contracts, 
on account of the extraordinary price of coals at the present moment, and we 
do not mean to until we are actually obliged to. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: When we were before Mr. Cardwell’s com- 
mittee, in 1868, we contended that his restriction, if carried out, would not 
enable us to divide what we called our statutory dividend. 

Mr. Cripps: Thatis to say, your existing capital was so much, un which, 
by the law then existing, you were not entitled to divide more than 10 
per cent. ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Cripps: Was not the whole discussion before Mr. Cardwell’s committee 
with reference to what you called the statutory dividend—that is, whereas by 
law you were allowed to divide 10 per cent., did you not represent it as very 
hard that you would not be allowed to divide so much as 10 per cent. ? 

Witness: Mr. Cardwell’s committee granted us the 10 per cent. 

Mr. Cripps: Was not that your contention, that if you accepted Mr. Card- 
well’s restriction it would have that effect on you that you would not be able 
to divide so much as 10 per cent.? 

Witness : Certainly not, We undertook the risk, and we proved to be com- 
pletely in the right. 

Mr. Cripps: Did you really contend that it was part of the bargain with 
Mr. Cardwell’s committee that if at any future time in your history you re- 
quired to raise new capital, you should be entitled to 10 per cent. dividend on 
your new capital ? 

Witness : It was not so stated, but we contend that it was the spirit of that 
Act of Parliament, and that if at any future time we wanted new capital we 
should be entitled to have 10 per cent. on that new capital. 

Mr. Cripps: Do you know of any company in town or country which applied 
for new capital when the risk had been once incurred, and they were an esta- 
blished company, that that company was allowed 10 per cent. 

Witness : There was no company in the same position as ourselves, there- 
fore it is no argument. I have a very great deal of knowledge of other com- 
panies, but I cannot read through Acts of Parliament to ascertain what other 
Companies get. 

Mr. Cripps : You were present during the whole time before Mr. Cardwell’s 
committee, and your attention was called to the resolutions passed by Mr. 

Cardwell’s committee. Let me read you the exact words in which Mr. Card- 
Wills resolution is expressed. It is in the special report from the select com- 
Uitee on the Metropolis Gas Bill: ‘‘ That they are prepared, with the consent 

the parties, to insert in the present bill a price, which, after making 
iiamate allowance for reduced expenditure, shall be calculated to yield, with 

care and management, a dividend attaining, or at least approaching, the 
Ratimum dividend of the Act of 1847, upon the amount of the share capital 
y expended under the authority of Parliament.” Your contention is 
how, or at any other time when you come for new capital, under any 
~s4 authority of Parliament, you are entitled to 10 per cent.? 
we : In carrying out the same purpose I think we are entitled to it. 
sow legally we are entitled to it, but as a matter of right we are. 
Wine Bs : _ peo at @ premium of about 70 per cent.? 


Mr. Caipes: If you.as @ company are entitled to raise this new capital with 





the ae dividend, each shareholder in respect of £100 of new capital will 
get ' ; 

Witness : Oh, no; we may not raise it. Upon all the capital which we have 
raised under the power of 1868 we have not paid 10 per cent., and shall not 
for some five years. That is preference capital. 

By the CommiTrgxE : The capital on which the shares stand at £170, are the 
original shares, 

Mr. Cripps: Then each shareholder, besides getting his 10 per cent. on his 
original capital, will get that 70 per cent. as a bonus? 

Witness : Decidedly not. The capital we have raised under our late Acts 
ig at a much smaller premium than that. 

Cross-examination continued : There are clauses in the City of London Gas 
Act which prescribe that if the dividend shall fail below the 10 per cent. there 
shall be a revision of the price of gas on the applicationof the Board of Trade. 
We have raised some money at 5 per cent. preference, and that stock is at a 
small premium. We could not raise money at 5 per cent. preference, 
unless we bad the option of merging it in the old stock to pay 10 per cent. 
I know there are other gas companies who have come for new capital and 
have obtained it at 74; but the cases are not at all analogous. When we 
were before Mr. Cardwell’s committee we were the original Chartered Gas 
Company, and all we asked for applied to that company. Our capital at 
that time was £900,000, but with these amalgamations it is now £2,550,000. 

Mr. Cripps: At the time you were before Mr. Cardwell’s committee, and 
complaining of the effect that that bill might have on your existing capital, 
were you only dividing 54 per_cent. on the capital at that time ? 

Witness : I really cannot recollect, but it was much under 10 per cent. I 
do not think the City of London Company were dividing 10 per cent. at the 
time we amalgamated with them. 

Mr. Cripps: When you amalgamated subsequently with other companies, 
like the Equitable, for instance, they were dividing 10 per cent., were they 
not ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Cripps: Suppose that company had gone on as they were going on, 
making more than J0 per cent.—instead of that going to reduce the price 
to the consumers, it would go to aid ,your funds in the amalgamated 
company ? 

Witness: You are wrong. The Equitable Company was so constituted, 
from jits prescribed area of manufacture, it could not make gas enough to 
give its consumers. If it had had premises to manufacture gas upon, it 
would most likely have made a much larger dividend ; but the Equitable were 
circumscribed as to area of manufacture, and one of our conditions was 
that they cannot extend it. 

Mr. Cripps : Now take the Great Central. Can you suppose for a moment 
that they would have divided more than 4 per cent. if they had remained 
separate ? 

Witness : They might, if their prosperity had continued. If they had not 
amalgamated with us the consumers would not have had the benefit of any- 
thing they made over 10 per cent. foralong time. We took the Central 
Company under peculiar circumstances. There was a prohibition from 
making a dividend on account of the defaleations made by Higgs of £70,000 
or £80,000; they were prohibited from paying any dividend until that 
amount was paid off. We undertook to pay off that amount ourselves, 
consequently they were glad to come to us and have their shareholders paid 
a dividend of 10 per cent. 

Cross-examination continued: About half our stock is preferential, but on 
all that is not preferential we do not pay 10 per cent. ‘There is an amount 
of capital of the City Company with which we amalgamated which only pays 
4 per cent. 

Mr. Cripps: Can you refer me to anything in the report of Mr. Cardwell’s 
committee, or any Act passed subsequently, from which you infer that if you 
want money at any future time after that Act is passed, you may have it 
at 10 per cent. ? 

Witness : There is nothing in that report to that effect. 

Mr. Cripps: You say that, ‘‘ Inasmuch as we have done what Mr. Cardwell 
said we were to do consistently with our bill of 1868, we are entitled, so long 
as we come under the same regulations, at any future time to have capital at 
10 per cent.” That is your contention ? 

Witness : Yes; we think we are entitled. At that time, when our bill was 
before Parliament in 1868, we were asking by a money bill for power to raise 
more capital. We did not intimate to Mr. Cardwell that at some future time 
we should have to come and raise auother £1,000,000. Nothing more was said 
otherwise than that we were to take our bill, and be allowed to raise £650,000. 
At that time, and under that bill, we were intending to incur this new risk, 
and go down to Beckton, but we could not do it until we got thebill. The 
Beckton scheme has turned out very profitable, and now we come before 
Parliament so far different from what we were before, that we are now paying 
10 per cent. for all our amalgamated capital which is not preferential. When 
we were before Parliament in 1868 our £50 shares were about £45 per share. 
They were four or five years before that as low as £35 or £40. Our consumers 
are partly in the City and partly in the metropolis without the City, but we 
are subject to the same limitations out of the City, according tothe Act of 
1868, as we are in it. 

Re-examined by Serjeant Saracoop : Under the 30th clause of ovr old Act 
of 1847, any year shall not exceed the prescribed rate, or where no rate is 
prescribed, they shall not exceed the rate of £10 in the £100 by the 
year on the paid-up capital in the undertaking, which in such case shall be 
deemed the prescribed rate unless a larger dividend be at any time neces- 
sary in order to make up the deficiency of any previous.” We had permission 
to make up the deficiency of former years, but that is one of the privileges 
we have lost. 

Serjeant Sarcoop : By the 31st section you had the privilege of making a 
reserve-fund to the extent of one-twentieth of your nominal capital ; can you 
do that still ? 

Witness : We have the privilege of making up to 5 per cent. an insurance- 


fund, so that the 1868 Act materially altered the provisions of the 1847 Act, 

as against the companies. It is rather a mistake to suppose that by the amal- 

— our dividends went up from 9 to 10, because we were getting up to 
at. 


Serjeant Sarcoop: You have been asked about Mr. Cardwell, and been 


referred particularly to page 13, and to those resolutions. Although Mr. 
Cardwell was kind enough to propound the resolutions, they were for the con- 
sideration of the parties, and you did not approve of them ? 


Witness : No. 
Serjeant Sarcoop : If my friend would have turned over to the next page, 


he would have found Mr.Cardwell saying this : “‘ Under these circumstances the 
propriety of adopting the atte 

whether your committee were satisfied with the terms of the clause which was 
to direct the proceedings of the future arbitrators. It had been explained to 
the parties that your committee intended thelprice to be from time to time 
so calculated as to yield the maximum dividend if the companies exercised due 
care, and management, but not to 
such care and management.” Do you consider that is a strong enough pags 
of the report to warrant you in believing that it was intended that with due 
care and management you were to earn the 10 per cent. if you could, andit 
was to be ane on your care and man 

Witness : 


plan mainly depends upon the question 


guarantee that dividend irrespectively of 


ment if you could do it ? 


es, and we were clearly entitled to make it if we could. 
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Serjeant Saraoop : Then I find they alterthe phraseology of that sentence, 
and Mr. Cardwell said, ‘‘ Your ports brn modified the clause by substituting 
the words ‘as near as may be’ for ‘or at least approaching’” your 10 per 
cent ? ; 

Witness : Yes; and we looked on all thats indicative that the 10 per cent. 
was tobe considered. From that hour to the resent we have gone on in that 
belief, and have spent our money on the footing of it, which we should not 
have done if we had known that after undertaking an affair of this magnitude, 
when we wanted money we were to be told we should not have it. We must 
earn our dividend before we can get it, and our earning depends upon the 
contingencies of commerce, just as much as any other trade. In the Act of 
1868, amongst the other things, it is stated that when the price is to be revised, 
the persons revising it are still subjected to the provisions of the Act, so that 
they cannot raise it beyond the limits of the old Act of 1847—that is, beyond 
the limit of 4s. 6d. We are still kept up to 16 candles, though under the old 
Act we had only to give 14candles, The parties who are to revise the prices 
may dv it, but in the event of the companies failing to obtain any alteration, 
they will have to pay the costs thereof out of the sum applicable to dividend, 
&c. That was not so by the Act of 1847; and therefore, the companies have 
the opportunity of asking that they may get a better price in order to earn 
their dividend, which they looked upon as an indication that Parliament in- 
tended them to have their dividend if they could earn it. 

Serjeant Sarcoop : Under any circumstances, come what may to your statu- 
tory dividend, or to your powers of capital, or to your powers of earning, you 
are at present bound to give them the increased illuminating power of 16 
candles instead of 12, and the diminished price of 3s. 9d. instead of 4s. €d. ? 

Witness : Exactly so ; and from that we do not seek to be relieved. 

By the CommiTTEE : The gas is examined in the City as to its illuminating 
power, and the West-end too; and our reports show that except in a very 
few instances no complaints are made. We are generally two candles above 
the power; we guarantee 23, and generally give 25 ; we are liable to penalties 
for not coming up to that. 


F. J. Evans, Esq., examined by Mr. ASHLEY GLYNN. 

I am now a director of the Gaslight and Coke Company, but was previously 
chief engineer for many years. I have been nearly 40 years in the company’s 
service, and know all about the works at Beckton that have been recently 
erected, they having been designed by me. The idea of moving the works 
out of London has been of long date. The works as they were originally 
designed, were capable of consuming 1000 tons of coal aday. The object of 
those works was to enable us to do away with the Brick Lane and Curtain Road 
stations, and also as much of the manufacture at Westminster as we could, 
owing to the consumption of gas and the desire to do away with the manu- 
facture of gas at Blackfriars, it became necessary that we should double the 
works. At the present time we are capable of consuming 1000 tonsaday. We 
wish to increase it to 2000 tons. After all that is done, it will only give us 
somewhere about 7 per cent. over our present manufacture. The increase is 
now at the rate of 3 or 4 per cent. perannum. We shall require four new 
retort-houses and six gasholders. The total cost of the outlay amountsto £535,000. 
We want £70,000 or £80,000 to finish works in progress at the present time 
as originally designed, making a total of £605,000. That increase is no doubt 
owing to the very great rise taking place in the price of iron, which will cost 
more than that. That estimate was made some months ago when the price 
of iron was much lower. The iron alone for the main which we are going to 
lay will cost us £10,000 more than the estimate. The result of our completing 
the new works at Beckton will be that we shall discontinue the manufacture 
of gas at Westminster and at Blackfriars. 

By the CoMMITTEE: We have room at Beckton to increase even more than 
that—to double it. 

Examination resumed : Since 1868—the last four years—the increased con- 
sumption of the companies that are now included in the Gaslight and Coke 
Company has been 33 per cent. The acreage of what we call gas land at 
Beckton is 150 acres—where we can build to make gas. The works are very 
large. We could make any quantity of gas, as far as our own company is 
concerned. 

By the CoMMITTEE: About 30 acres are built over. 

Examination resumed : I think in the next few years there will be a large 
additional expenditure. This million of money will not last five years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: If you are entitled to have 10 per cent. on 
what you raise, the larger the amount you raise, the better for the company, 
of course? 

Witness : In what way, if you do not spend it ? 

Mr. Cripps: Surely there is every inducement to spend it ? 

Witness : Certainly not. 

Mr. Cripps : If for every £10 you raise your shareholders get £17, that is 
an inducement to raise as much as you can get power to raise ? 

Witness : I do not know that they would get £17. They would get what- 
ever premium attaches to a i0 per cent, dividend. I was not one of those who 
were apprehensive of going to Beckton asa loss. I thought it would result in 
again. My advice guided the directors toa certain extent. The result has 
been it has been entirely beneficial for the company, and it has enabled and 
will enable us to reduce the price of gas, This outlay at Beckton is appli- 
cable to all the amalgamated companies. It is for them practically we are 
doing it. We are preparing now to sell some of our surplus property. We 
are going to put up the Curtain Road station by auction. I have no idea 
what it will realize, but the amount we expect is very considerable. 

By the CoMMITTEE: The amount of surplus land which would accrue to the 
company from the other stations being abandoned is about 14 or 15 acres. 
No valuation has been made. 

Mr. Cripps asked to be allowed to call Mr. Bontems as a witness, in order 
to give the opportunity of raising any objection before he addressed the 
Committee. 

Mr, ASHLEY GLYNN objected, on the ground that though a petition was 
presented by the corporation they had not appeared upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN said the witness could be called, and the objection could 
then be taken. 


John Francis Bontems, Esq., examined by Mr. Cripps. 

I am a member of the Common Council of the City of J.ondon, and was 
chairman of the Gas Committee of the corporation from 1865 to 1870. As 
chairman of the Gas Committee, I attended almost every day the proceedings 
which took place before Mr. Cardwell. I am conversant with them, and was 
a party to obtaining the City of London Gas Act and other legislation which 
has taken place. My attention has since been thoroughly directed to the 
manner in which that Act is carried out in the City of London. I object to 
the proposal which is now made by the Chartered Gas Company to have the 
right to get 10 per cent. on any new capital they may now create. 

‘The CHAIRMAN : On what ground does the witness answer the question ? 

Mr. Cripps: As member of the Common Council. 

The CHAIRMAN : The witness gives his opinion that he objects to it. 

Mr. Cripps: It was stated in the House of Commons that the City of 
London were assenting to the bill, and the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
not objecting. 

Serjeant Sarcoop : All I said was the corporation were not there, not that 
they were assenting to the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN: That refers to what was said in anotber place, and I do 
not think we have anything to do with it, 








a 
Mr. Crirps: I have a right to state anything tbat has happened with any 


other persons who object to the bill. They petitioned your lordships, 
The CuarnMan : There is no petition before us, and there is no appearancs 
ut in, 
’ Mr. Cripps : The petition is referred to this committee, I believe, Ther, 
were two classes of petitions, those who prayed to be heard by counsel, and 
petitions to the House. Both were referred to the committee. 

Serjeant Sarcoop: The corporation did not pray to be heard by coungg}, 

The CHarnMaN: I assume a petition exists which is not before tp, 
committee. . 

Mr. Cripps: The question is whether it is before the committee. 

The CuarrMAN : Lord Redesdale stated there was a petition, but it was to, 
late. It had never been put before the committee by the Standing Order (om. 
mittee, which usually is the case. The committee are of opinion they cayno¢ 
hear Mr. Cripps on the petition. Itis not before us. 

Mr. Cripps: That being the opinion of the committee, I ought not 4, 
examine the witness further. 

The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 

George Wilson Stevenson, Esq., examined by Mr. PHILBRICK. 

Ihave been in practice something like 35 years, and am a civil engineer, 
more particularly directing my attention to gas. With regard to the questig, 
that is proposed to be raised by this bill, I have considered the question bot) 
in regard to the amount of capital and the amount of dividend that th 
company propose to insert as a maximum that they may pay thereon. 

Mr. PHILBRICK : Can you tell us in 1867 what this company paid on they 
paid-up capital, which was about £840,000 ? 

Serjeant Sarcoop objected to the question, on the ground that the wituey 
was not an officer of the company, and it was not pressed. 

Examination continued : I have been examined many times, and been qq). 
cerned in many cases where established companies have been applying ip 
Parliament for an increase of capital. I am not aware of any instance, befin 
the Act of 1868, where a greater dividend, as a maximum, than 7 or 7} pe 
cent. has been allowed; nor since 1868, except in one case, which was tly 
South Metropolitan in 1869. I know all the Acts of Parliament that bay 
been passed during the past 20 years. Taking the metropolis itself, th, 
London Gas Company came in 1866, and got 7} per cent. on its new capitd; 
the Pheenix came in 1865 and got 7} per cent. ; and since 1868 the Imperi| 
has come, and they asked for 7 per cent. on their bill, and got it. 

Mr. Puitprick : It was suggested they came under a 14-candle instaj 
of a 16-candle gas. Were there certain difficulties in the supply of gasa 
that district which rendered that concession necessary to them ? 

Witness : They increased their illuminating power from 12 to 14 candle; 
their price was fixed at 3s. 9d. They are actually supplying gas of 17-canik 
power at 3s. 8d. Their maximum power is 17 candles. Besides, the South 
Metropolitan, no other metropolitan company have gone to Parliament sine 
1868. The South Metropolitan came under Mr. Cardwell’s Act. ‘They were tha 
supplying gas at 3s. 4d. per 1000 feet, and were looked on in London a 
model company. Since they came under Mr. Cardwell’s Act they have been able 
to pay their maximum dividend and reduced the price. There is no other com 
pany supplying 16-candle gas at 3s., who pay their 10 per cent. Since the 
Act of 1868, and as to those companies that have come under it, the valuecf 
gas shares generally has enormously improved. 

Mr. PHILBRICK : Has the stability of the companies increased ? 

Witness: I can only tell you what I know from the public Stock Exchang:, 

Serjeant Sarcoop said he did not propose to cross-examine the witness. 

Mr. Cripps said the question he now had, on behalf of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, to submit to the committee, was one of extreme importance, al 
was one, as all matters of real importance were, entirely of principle, au 
one that did not require many details in order to understand, or to gives 
decision upon it. What the committee were about to do would be referred ts 
from time to time, either on one side or the other—either by consumer «t 
by companies—and the importance of their decision could hardly & 
exaggerated. That question, stated shortly, was the following :—When 
company had been for years established, when it was a going concern, with it 
customers and its business established, and under those circumstances wanted 
more money, and came to Parliament for an increase of capital, was it right 
that the company alone, and not the consumers, should be considered in thi 
application? Wasit right that the company, in a’matter where there was 10 
risk to them, should be entitled to divide on the capital which they sought # 
raise under that new bill, the same sum which they were allowed by law to 
divide on the capital which had been raised on the undertaking in the Sr 
instance—that was 10 per cent—or would Parliament take care to put such 4 
dividend upon that capital as would insure their being able to raise it, a0 
raise it with some profit to those who were to have the risk ; but taking care 
that profit should not be an extreme profit, and that the consumers #10 
would be entitled to all over and above the amount of dividend, should get 4 
benefit by the reduction in price at the soonest possible time. In other words, 
was the original legislation of 1847, which for the first time regulated the 
dividend upon gas capital, to be extended to any sum which any party might 
want at any futuretime! If the Chartered Gas Company were entitled to get 
capital at 10 per cent. on their application now, other companies would col- 
tend they were entitled to do the same. They would say, “ Our circumstances 
do not differ from the Chartered Company. ‘They came for new capital whe 
there was no reason, and you allowed them to divide 10 per cent upon thet. 
Why not allow the same to us? That was the question their lordships had to 
consider. It had been proved that it was not necessary, for the purpose 
inducing parties to embark their money, to say that they should, if successfaly 
obtain more than 10 per cent. It was found to be sufficient to induce parties 
to enter into ventures of this kind, and to incur the risk cf total failure if the 
matter went wrong, to tell them that if the matter went right they should 
allowed to divide 10 per cent. Gas companies, like ail other companies, w2en 0n0® 
established, found their original capital insufficient, and applied to Parliament to 
extend their powers and to raise fresh capital ; and the committee bad beeD 
told that in no one instance, when parties came under those circumstances, 
were they allowed to have more than at most 74 per cent. on the new capital. 
Indeed, that was so much the case, that no company coming for new °4p! 
ever attempted to get 10 per cent. Some companies got 7}, some got as 10W 
as 6 per cent., some as low as 5 per cent. preference. The Chartered “4 
pany were in a totally different position from parties who set up 4 ew 
for the first time, in a new place, not knowing what the expenses = . 
be, or how long it might be before they derived a single farthing ; they 
would get 10 per cent. to induce them to incur the risk. But in the preset’ 
case they had gone through all this, and were engaged in a profitable vasions 
They wanted more money, but they were not entitled as against the Ph a 
to have more than was sufficient to enable them to raise the capital. we 
sands of companies might be mentioned, if necessary, all getting ro 
capital at 7 or 6 per cent; and what could be more unfair than md pt 
Chartered Company should have 10 per cent.? If the committee 4 
double capital to be raised—they knew the new shares were by law allo the 
among shareholders in the old company—each of the shareholders i ich 
old company holding £100 stock, would be entitled to £100 new stock, w ae 
inasmuch as 10 per cent. was being paid upon it, would be worth in the eT wT 
an enormous premium, each £100 of new capital allotted being wort true 
That was a very great inducement to spend the new capital. It ee 
Parliament had appointed auditors to look into the accounts of the gas more 
panies and regulate them, but if the committee authorized them to raise 
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money, and.allowed them to spend it when they bad got it, company after 
company would be committing every possible extravagance for the purpose of 
asking Parliament to give them money for which they received those bonuses. 
What hope was there of a reduction in price if the inducement were held out 
to companies to come generally and get more money for the purpose of ex- 
tending the works and capital? Of course whether the company divided 
10 per cent. and 50 per cent. bonuses was very much the same asjallowing them 
to divide in the first instance some 15 per cent. on the whole of the capital. 
That being the case, and being also the universal law under the Act of 1847, 
one argument had been founded on what took place before Mr. Cardwell’s 
committee in 1868, which was whelly and entirely untenable, and never con- 
templated for one moment by that committee when the question came before 
them. In 1860 there had been a districting of the metropolis, which led to 
considerable dissatisfaction, as it was supposed the terms which the gas com- 
panies obtained in 1860 were more favourable to them and less favourable to 
the consumers than they ought to have been. Nor was it unlikely that idea 
should go abroad when, immediately after the districting Act of 1860 was 
passed, every company became enabled to divide their maximum dividend of 
10 per cent., and continued to divide it with scarcely an exception up to 
1868. That dissatisfaction induced the bringing about of the City of 
London Gas Act of 1868, which was introduced as a Government bill; 
but, although Mr. Cardwell laid down a number of regulations which he 
thought were fair and equitable as regarded the supply of gas, yet there was 
this difficulty, that they could only be forced on the companies, as they came 
before Parliament asking some favour or another. In that session there were 
two companies before Parliament—the Chartered, who applied for powers for 
the new works at Beckton and to raise £650,000; and the Imperial, seeking to 
raise a considerable sum of money for their new works. It might not be 
unimportant to remind their lordships that in that very bill of the Imperial 
Gas Company in which they sought to raise that new amount of capital, they 
asked only to have 7 per cent. r. Cardwell’s committee could only deal with 
the two companies before it, and the Imperial refused to have anything to do 
with the regulations, saying they would rather do without their capital. The 
company that remained was the Chartered, and the whole of the contention of 
that company was that they had raised money by statute, upon which their 
shareholders were entitled to expect 10 per cent. They said, ‘Do not put 
restrictions upon us as to the price of gas which will prevent us dividing that 
10 per cent. which we have protection by bill to divide.” After considerable 
deliberation the committee came to the following resolution :—“‘ That they 
are prepared, with the consent of the parties, to insert in the present bill a 
price, which, after making adequate allowance for reduced expenditure, shall 
be calculated to yield, with due care and management, a dividend attaining, 
or at least approaching, the maximum dividend of the Act of 1847.” It should 
be remembered that the Act of 1847 was solely and entirely with reference to 
old companies, that was with reference to capital where parties + gmap in the 
first instance for gas-works; it had no reference to new capital, nor at that 
time, when it was being discussed before Mr. Cardwell’s committee, had an 
company ever attempted to get 10 per cent. on any new capital after the ris 
had Sou incurred. The contention of the companies was that the words ‘‘or 
at least approaching” ought to have been left out, and it ought to have been a 
dividend calculated to yield the maximum dividend of the Act of 1847; but 
Mr. Cardwell desired that the parties should not have absolute 10 per 
cent., because he thought it would be an inducement to extravagance, but 
an amount which, with due care and diligence, should approach the sum of 
10 per cent. But upon what? Nothing was clearer. Upon the amount of 
share capital already expended under the authority of Parliament. He 
(Mr. Cripps) asked the committee whether that had the slightest reference to 
an application to be made some ten or twenty years after, when everything 
had been done and every risk incurred. After afew further remarks in refer- 
ence to the pais before Mr. Cardwell’s committees, the learned counsel 
contended that the company now applying to Parliament was not the Char- 
tered Company, which was a company with a capital of £900,000, whereas the 
present company had a capital of £2,500,000, or considerably more than 
double, and, if power were given to the company to raise a million of money, 
it was to be allotted among the shareholders of the present company, not the 
shareholders in the old Chartered Company. The promoters did not say 
they would have the slightest difficulty in, raising their money at 5 per cent, 
because nearly half their stoek was 5 per cent. preference stock—much more 
if 6,7, or 74 per cent. were paid on it; but they asked the committee to give 
as a bonus the extra 3, or 3}, or 4 per cent., as the case might be, and to give 
it tothem for nopurpose. The company could)not say that any further diffi- 
culty whatever was placed upon them, in respect of which they ought to have 
that 10 per cent. There was nothing in the Act of 1868 which related to 
their having new capital, nor any idea that it would be required. There was 
one exception to the general rule in these matters, and that was the case of 
the South Metropolitan Company, who, in 1869, applied to Parliament for 
power to raise new capital at 10 per cent., which was granted them, although 
the Imperial applied the same year for only 7 per cent. That was the sole 
exception of any company, metropolitan or otherwise, applying for new 
capital and getting 10 Cad cent., and the question now was, should their lord- 
ships follow that precedent to the exclusion of all others. The present appli- 
cation was a strong illustration of the evil necessarily resulting from the in- 
ducement to be extravagant. The company ‘came for a million of money, 
while £430,000 was all they could estimate for or think was immediately 
wanted. Why did they not apply for £2,000,000, because the larger 
the amount they asked for the greater the profit to themselves; and 
therefore, although they had proved by two witnesses they wanted £430,000, 
they were asking for £1,000,000. If the money were raised at a fair rate of 
interest as between the Gas Company and the gas consumer, he (Mr. Cripps) 
would not care whether it was £430,000 or a million. But when they asked 
the committee to give them a bonus, the matter assumed a different character. 
The committee had not heard what was proposed to be done with a considerable 
sum of money—they had not got the amount with any accuracy—which was 
to be realized by the sale of their surplus lands; and there was not a shadow 
of satisfactory proof that if those surplus lands were sold and the £175,000 
now in their hands applied, that they would want asixpence. In all probabi- 
lity they would want nothing. In conclusion, the learned counsel said there 
was a matter of principle involved in the case, which, however decided, would 
be taken as a precedent for future legislation. There was nothing exceptional 
in this case. Here was a company flourishing and dividing 10 per cent; a 
company which, if the committee gave them power to raise more money at 10 
per cent., would be able to get for it whatever amount of payment their shares 
bore in the market, and whatever was given to them in that way would be 
taken away from the gas consumers. 
apenas SaRGoop asked whether the committee desired him to make any 
reply, 
The CHAIRMAN : One question I should like to ask the promoters of the bill 


with regard to the 14th section of the proposed bill : Was this clause originally 


in the House of Commons ? 
Serjeant SaRaoon : It is as it was introduced in the House of Commons. 
The CHAIRMAN : Was the clause put in at the suggestion of the committee ? 
Serjeant SaRGoop said he was not aware of any alteration being made in 
committee. The clause was in the original bill. 
The CHAIRMAN: Was nothing said in the House of Commons about “ Net 
proceeds of any sale, either before or after the passing of this Act, of any lands 
hot required for the purposes of their undertaking, and made under the provi- 








sions of the Company’s Act, 1868, or of the said schemes, or of the saird 
Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act, 1871, to defray the expenses of any 
new works which they are authorized to make” ? 

Serjeant Sarcoop: That was completely discussed in the House of Com» 
mons and passed as it stands, 

The CHAIRMAN: Repealing the 59th section ? 

Serjeant Sarcoop: Yes; that was argued to some extent. 

Mr. Cripps: I was not before the committee in the House of Commons: 

The committee-room was then cleared, and, on the parties being again called 
in, the chairman announced that the committee had unanimosuly decided 
not to disturb the decision of the House of Commons. The clauses were 
then read and agreed to without amendment, and the chairman was directed 
to report the bill to the Heuse. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

(Before Sir Joun RaMsvEN, Chairman; Colonel Jervis, Mr. ARKWRIGHT, and 
Mr. H. Brassey. Referee, Mr. BonnamM-CARTER.) 
TROWBRIDGE AND WESTBURY WATER. 

TurEspay, APRIL 9. 

Mr. VENABLES, Q.C., and Mr. PemBer appeared for the promoters. The bill 
was opposed by Mr. MunDELL, Q.C., and Mr. Busu, on behalf of certain traders 
and others of Trowbridge; and by Mr. Locu, Q.C., on behalf of Mr. Phipps, a 
landowner in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. VENABLES stated the promoters case. He said the object was to dissolve 
the existing water company, and to form a new one. Referring to the plans, he 
said it was proposed to obtain water from some springs at a place called Biss 
Bottom, near Upton Scudamore, and to take it by means of a pipe to the town 
of Trowbridge. This town, the largest in Wiltshire, was a considerable manu- 
facturing town with about 12,000 inhabitants, and the want of water there was 
more urgent than in almost any town that could be found of equal magnitude. The 
people really had, so to speak, nosupply. In some cases five or six houses were 
obliged to use one water-closet, whilst women of the poorer class were actually 
obliged to take their children to a canal to wash them. This want of water had 
long existed, though it had increased with the population of the town; and as 
long ago as 1864 some gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and particularly 
Mr. Foley, get up a limited company to supply the town with water from a well 
close by. The well was sunk, but the quantity of water obtained was altogether 
insufficient, and the quality was bad. In the result the company fell into diffi- 
culties, and ultimate y went to liquidation. Mr. Foley again exerted himself; 
and induced some persons to form a new company out of the fragments of the 
old one. They took to the works, extended the distributive system, and supplied 
the town as well as the well would enable them to do. The water obtained was 
so salt as to be quite unfit for use. He was told that in a thousand gallons of 
water there were six pounds of salt. In consequence of the insufficiency of the 
works, that company again went into liquidation, and one of the objects of the 
present bill was to dissolve that company. The promoters having purchased the 
works and rights of the old company, found that it would be utterly useless to 
repeat the experiment made on two previous occasions, and that they must go 
elsewhere for water. They could use the distributive system already provided 
as far as available, but as far as the supply went they would abandon that and 
resort to the new source of supply. It had frequently been recommended by 
committees and commissions that towns should keep within their own watershed 
for their supply. The Biss was the river of the district ; and there were chalk 
hills to the south of the town containing copious springs of rather hard water, 
but remarkably pure, and exceedingly well suited to the consumption of the 
town, which fell into the river Biss. The proposed works were of the simplest 
kind, A pipe or conduit would take the water from the springs. There would be 
a service reservoir, into and out of which the water would pass by gravitation. 
No pumping would be required, the service reservoir being on such a level as 
to command the whole town of Trowbridge. They also took power to supply 
Westbury, which they would pass on the way to Trowbridge. Calculation 
showed that they ought to be able to supply 500,000 gallons daily. A large 
demand was expected from the manufacturers of the town. Proof that the 
water was urgently wanted, and proof that they could supply very good water 
in sufficient quantities, raised a prima facie case in favour of the bill. Of course, 
it might be answered by showing that it would inflict unreasonable injury on 
other persons ; but it ought to be a very strong case indeed, and he could hardly 
see how, in theJpresent case, any injury inflicted on the millowners or manu- 
facturers—although, of course, they would be entitled to full consideration— 
could be commensurable with the;wants of the town. No alternative scheme was 
suggested by any of the petitioners ; and it was but fair to infer that they could 
not suggest any place to which it would be preferable to go for water. They 
might have shown at a greater distance other springs which would be equally 
good in quality ; but if those other springs flowed into the Biss, the same objec- 
tion would have arisen with regard to the persons interested in the Biss; and 
if the streams ran into any other river, it was perfectly clear that other people 
would have a right to complain. The water so far belonged to Trowbridge that 
they were obliged to use it at present; and what they asked was to take it in 
a pure state, in which it would be available for drinking and domestic pur- 
poses. The total estimate for the works was £37,000. Proceeding to deal 
with the petitions against the bill, the learned counsel said that Mr. Phipps 
could not allege any residential damage ; it was merely a question of abstraction 
of water, and about one acre of his land would have to be taken for the purpose 
of constructing the works. He alleged that a better supply could be obtained 
elsewhere, but did not say from whence. If the supply of water to his mill 
was diminished, full compensation would be given under the 6th section of 
the Water- Works Clauses}Act. ;If such objections as were raised in the petition 
were to prevail, it would be impossible in any manufacturing district to supply 
any town with water, because water was always due to some stream that was 
used for power or for navigation, and it could always be alleged that the supply 
of water was diminished. Millowners had no reason to complain, for with the 
money given them as compensation they could provide auxiliary steam power 
if they chose to apply; it in that way. Practically, the loss to the millowners 
would be so small, in proportion to the whole volume of the stream, that he 
took it for granted they would put their money in their pockets, and not have 
steam power. But, taking all things into consideration, could it be said that 
12,000 people were to starve for want of water because Mr. Phipps opposed 
this scheme? The other petition was signed by a number of persons 
describing themselves as woollen manufacturers and dyers, owners of 
mills, yeomen, and farmers, some being owners and some occupiers, 
These gentlemen no doubt have valuable interests to be protected, and it was not 
wonderful that they looked with jealousy at the abstraction of any water which 
might be taken from them. There were certain corn mills all about Trowbridge, 
but as to the uppermost mill on the stream they would no doubt abstract a very 
large portion of its water, and must pay in proportion, either the whole value or 
as much as would enable the occupiers to get auxiliary power. But below that 
point all the mills had large tributary streams coming into the river above them, 
and consequently a much less proportionate quantity was abstracted. He un- 
derstood that the spring at which vy | a to take about 500,000 gallons 
yielded in the driest weather about ,000 gallons ; consequently they would 
take more than half,and would very much injure the first mill. But by the time 
it reached the second mill there would be 2} million gallons, and therefore they 
would have left fully four-fifths of the whole. Then it was evident that the 
further they went down the river the more tributary streams there were coming 
in, and therefore the smaller the —— of the whole that would be taken, 
but in every case they would pay fully for it, Coming down to the cloth manu- 
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factories, it was not a question of power at all, for they used steam power. Their 
objection was more to the abstraction of water which they used for other pur- 
poses than to the abstraction of water power. For the i - of manufacture, for 
which clean water was required, thecompany would supply them with pure water, 
which they could notnow get at all, and atareasonable price. The pollution of the 
river didnot much interfere withitsuse for boiler — and they wouldcontinue 
to use it, and would no doubt have quite enough, but nevertheless the company 
would be obliged to compensate them for diminishing their quantity, ifsuch dimi- 
nution was appreciable. The case of the millowners was very much the same 
as that of Mr. Phipps. They no doubt very much preferred that the supply 
of water in the Biss should not be diminished. These gentlemen belonged to the 
wealthier classes, and had supplies of water of their own, and were therefore not 
so much interested as the poorer townsmen in the supply of water. They did 
not pretend to say that Trowbridge was not in want of a water supply; whereas 
if they had said, ** It is an error that Trowbridge needs water, for it is abun- 
dantly supplied,” that would have been an allegation which, if it could have 
been sustained, would have been fatal to the bill. 
Mr. William Applegate, examined by Mr. Pemser. 

I am a wine merchant, and have lived at Trowbridge 40 years. I am a 
member of the local board, I can remember the time when the water of the 
river Biss, as it passed through the town, was used for domestic Po; we 
cannot use it for domestic purposes now in consequence of the fouling of the 
water through the establishment of cloth manufactories. The deterioration in 
the quality of the water has put the inhabitants to great straits for water. They 
have had to purchase water procured from wells. At this time of the year they are 
paying from 1d. to 2d. per bucket, and it rises to a considerably higher figure in 
the summer time. He had heard of as much as 4d. a bucket being paid for a 
large bucket holding perhaps six or eight gallons. I have a well on my own 

remises, and I consider I am as well supplied as most other pom of the town. 

y supply is not sufficient for my own purposes. Even with this well, I have 
been obliged to buy water at some considerable cost. My neighbours, right and 
left, have had no water whatever; they often appeal to me, but I am not 
always able to answer the uppeal. I cannot even give them drinking water 
in the summer time. There has been some slight amendment since the establish- 
ment of the Trowbridge Water Supply Company. I take water from the company 
myself. The existing wells are not anything like an adequate source of supply 
for the town. ‘The water is also very salt, and unfit for drinking purposes. It 
is a saline spring from the limestone. No attempt has been made by 
our board to get a better water supply. The proposal on the part of 
the company to supply the town with water was brought before the board, 
but no resolution was passed; they would have nothing to do with it. They, 
however, passed a resolution permitting the company to go through the streets. 
Mr. Gabriel subsequently proposed that that resolution should be rescinded ; but 
he found no seconder. He is a cloth manufacturer. I have considered the 
scheme proposed by this company. Speaking as an inhabitant of Trowbridge, 
and a member of the local board, I think it is one that is adequate to the supply 
of the wants of the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Munpetu: No public meeting has been held in 
Trowbridge in favour of this scheme. I do not think the effect of Mr. Gabriel’s 
motion was that the board should buy the works of the old company. I do not 
think it was his object to induce them to buy these works. I know that these 
works have been sold to the promoters of the present scheme. They were sold 
at a less price than they were offered at to the local board. I do not know that 
the local board refused to purchase them because they thought the price asked 
exorbitant. The water generally from the wells in Trowbridge is very good. 
The river Biss is not pretty well dry in the summer. I never knew it so shallow 
as that one could walk across. It is not dammed up in any way at Trowbridge. 
I have no shares in this ;company, but I believe the scheme to be a very popular 
one in the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Locx: I am not aware that the bill is promoted by 
any people from Trowbridge except Mr. Foley. The gentlemen of whom the 
company consists are gentlemen at a distance from the county. The old com- 
pany was established in June, 1871, and, in fact, is not yet a yearold. At the 
time it was established I believe it was looked upon as being competent to supply 
the |wants of Trowbridge. It has all the powers with which it set out, 
and it was, of course, fur the purpose of supplying Trowbridge with water. 
I have never seen the Biss so shallow as to be fordable at Trowbridge. I 
know Mr. Phipps’s property and the Biss Bottom. It is in the Biss Bottom 
that the springs arise which constitute the source of the Biss. They are 
springs of considerable volume in wet weather. I am not aware that in 
summer some of those springs are very deficient in quantity. I have no 
knowledge of the a ooge circumstances of Mr. Phipps’s estate. The 
Local Board of Health has never of itself attempted to supply thetown with 
water. 

Re-examined by Mr. PemBer: The local board consists of 21 members. I 
should think one-half are manufacturers. 

Mr. Gayton, examined by Mr. VENABLEs. 

I am a cheese factor, resident at Trowbridge. I am a member of the Board of 
Health. I can confirm the last witness as to the want of water in Trowbridge— 
it is a very great want indeed. I have had my attention called to it for many 
years. I took — in the steps taken to remedy it. I thought it my duty to 
take shares and promote the old company that sank the well. The water ob- 
tained would have been enough for drinking purposes, if {it had been good, but 
there was not enough for general purposes. I remember the time when the 
water of the Biss was used for brewing and washing. It is now, and has been 
for many years past, quite unfit for any similar purposes. There is a public 
pump in the neighbourhood, but in dry seasons it is obliged to be locked up to 
prevent persons coming to get water for other purposes than for drinking. It 
is then opened about two hours in the day, and when so opened for a short time 
there is a great pressure for water, the people almost fighting ior it. I some- 
times have had to buy water, and once paid 3d. for a bucket full. I take the 
water supplied by the company from the well; it does for cleaning, but not for 
cooking or drinking. I know that, personally, many members of the board are 
opposed to any scheme for getting water. I cannot tell on what ground. Those 
who have private wells do not suffer much. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpeLu: I was a member of the local board when 
the first company started in 1864, I know Mr. Foley, who was a very active 
man in the company. He and his brother had large stakes in it. I do not know 
that the reason the local board would not act was because Mr. Foley wanted five 
per cent. upon the purchaseemoney by way of bonus. A diminution of the 
supply of water to manufacturers would be an injury, I suppose ; they would 
have to shut up their works if they could not dress their cloths. The quantity 
of water taken from this spring would never materially affect the supply of 
water to the town. At the point immediately above the first mill ra is 
always a very deep water during the summer months, where the boys of the 
town bathe, and where I have my sheep washed every year in June, so that it 
cannot be a very shallow stream. I know Brown and Palmer's works at Trow- 
bridge; they are called the Ashton Mills. I do not think the supply is so 
small that to take 500,000 gallons a day would interfere with their operation. 

By Mr. Locu: Of course it would ‘affect landowners on the banks of the 
Biss if all the sources of supply should be taken away from them, The bill 
takes power to take all the Biss springs. I know personally that many members 
of the local board have opposed every scheme for water supply to Towbridge ; 
the gentlemen who have taken that course are manufacturers. The board is 
elected, of course, by the ratepayers. The present promoters are chiefly persons 
having no connexion with Trowbridge. When they came into the town and 








bought the water-works, they invited the principal manufacturers to lunch at 
the George, and we all promised to support them, and so I am here to day, 

Re-examined: The tributaries are more important for the supply of water to 
the Biss than the springs. 

Mr. Usher examined by Mr. Pemnrr. 

I am a member of the firm of T. Usher and Sons, brewers at Trowbridge. Iama 
member of the Board of Health. A large portion of the inhabitants are dependent 
for water upon their neighbours. There are four or five public pumps in use, ex. 
cepting where they are locked up. Some of them foul occasionally. I decidedly 
confirm what has been said as to the inconvenience suffered from want of water, 
One of the pumps is near to my brewery. That pump has failed during the sum. 
mer, and people have begged and prayed of us to let them have water. Itisg 
matter of difficulty to get water from the pump, because, as the water is at a 
great depth, it generally requires two men to work it. The pump is surrounded 
at times by a large number of people waiting to get the water. I cannot say that 
Ihave seen any disturbance, but I know there has been such a thing. In one part 
of the town people are dependent for their water onthe well at the top of Timbra 
Street. That is in contiguity to the privies of the houses that surround it. I had 
to sink my well 40 or 50 yards deeper some years back, but I got no large in- 
crease of water. That took away the water of most of the wells round about, 
We used formerly to use the water of the Biss for brewing purposes. When the 
board heard of the present scheme a resolution was unanimously adopted in its 
favour. Permission was given to the company to break up the roads. It was 
when they discovered that it was proposed to take water from the head of the 
Biss that the first objection began. Mr. Gabriel objected to it at the board 
when was present. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mundell: It is at least 20 years since we used the 
Biss water. Trowbridge has increased in manufacturing industry sinee then— 
dye-works and that kind of thing. We have occasionally to fetch water other 
than we get from the well. One of the public wells is 30 feet deeper than ours, 
We brew about sixty barrels aday. The consent given by the board to break 
up the streets was to the present company. 

Mr, ZL. D. Bennett, examined by Mr. PemBer. 

I am editor of the Trowbridge and County Advertiser, and have lived in Trow- 
bridge 11 years. We have a pump between two houses, situated midway three 
yards on either side from the closets. The water is of a pale green colour, 
totally unfit for domestic purposes; such as it is,tt fails in the summer time. 
I have had practical difficulties in getting water actually required for the use 
of my own family, and have had to stint myself and family. In dry seasons we 
are bound to limit ourselves to a bowl of water to wash seven people, and that 
water, on various occasions, we have had to husband, dirty as it was, for three 
or four days; if we threw it away we should have none at all. It is very com- 
mon in other parts of the town for the well to be near the privies. We have 
been absolutely short of water for drinking; in the summer time, especially, 
it has been soshort that we could not purchase any. I have been obliged to 
give the children malt liquors because there was no water to drink in the house, 
I was present at a meeting of the local boardin February. When there wasa 
discussion about purchasing a disinfecting machine, the chairman said it would 
be very useful, because the paupers frequently came to the workhouse with 
their under garments alive with vermin. That was attributed tothe want of water: 
In summer time I take the children one mile to the canal to be washed, and so 
do many people. There area great many houses without any water at all un- 
less they can catch the rain water. In the sammer time there is a very disa- 
greeable smell from the drains and the gutters in the streets, so much so that 
the local board utilize their water-carts to get water to flush them as far as they 
can get water. They get it at a pump near the river, close toa urinal. The 
river does not afford any relief; the water is utterly unfit for use; it is iike 
treacle. The authorities have never taken any steps for the supply of water. 
A supply of pure water would be the greatest blessing tothe town. I never 
was in a place where people suffered more from the want of water than at 
Trowbridge. I am not acquainted with the sources of the proposed supply; 
but, assuming that it is pure water, and will come in sufficient quantities, I 
decidedly approve of this scheme. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpE.t: I have lived in Trowbridge eleven years. 
I live in a comparatively new street—it is, I suppose, fifteen years old. The 
water supply company have not laid their mains in our street. We have not 
applied to them todo so. The smell I speak of is in the main thoroughfares. 
It is not so bad in our neighbourhood, because it is on a slope, but it is quite bad 
enough. I was present at the meeting of the local board when Mr. Gabriel and 
Mr. Usher spoke. 

The CHarrMAN intimated that the committee did not require any further 
evidence of this character. 

Mr. Munpk 1 said he admitted that there was a bad supply of water, and his 
clients would be very glad to see it remedied. 

Mr. Joseph Whittaker Stapleton, examined by Mr. PemBer. : 

I have been a medical practitioner, and was for thirty-three or thirty-four 
years resident at Trowbridge. I left Trowbridge the year before last, and now 
liveat Bath. The water supply is the question of Trowbridge. I lived in the 
centre of the town. I remember a fire that took place at a cloth mill a fer 
years ago, opposite my house. After the water supply within the curtilage of 
the mill was exhausted, they went to the wells around, and exhausted them in 
the fruitless attempt to put out a fire which was most disastrous. I think there 
would have been a fair chance of its being extinguished had there been a water 
supply. I particularly recollect one occasion on which I wanted to wash my 
hands after an operation,and dirty water was brought me. My medical brethren 
have told me the same thing—that people were obliged to wash in water thst 
had already been used for oe Whilst I lived in the town three wells were 
bequeathed tothe inhabitants. These wells are constantly used when there !s 
water there, but they are very often exhausted in the summer time, and as they 
are locked up for many hours together the poor people are for twenty-four oF 
thirty-six hours together absolutely without water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpELL: The drainage of Trowbridge has been 
undergoing great improvements, and is now on a fair average, assuming that 
they have water to flush them with. The surface wells in the suburbs are CoD” 
——- by percolation from cesspools. The deep wells are in the centre 0 
the town. 

By Mr. Locn: The death-rate in certain streets, in czl de sacs, and poor 
places, is very much beyond the average, and there are no reasons other than 
the want of water supply and good drainage why those areas should be different 
from the others. Of course, want of ventilation is a contributory cause, but the 
main cause is the want of sufficient water supply for skin use and for drinx'ng 
use. At my own house, although I had not the water I desired, I had 3 very 
fair supply. People 100 yards from me were absolutely without water lor 
weeks together, and I have known 6d. a day to be paid for the water necessary 
to a house like mine. The death-rate of Trowbridge for the last ten yests 
suppose to have been about 19; that is a little better than the general average 
throughout the country. It is healthy in spite of a bad water supply. 

Mr. Henry Tomlinson, examined by Mr. PemBer. 2 

Iam acivil engineer and engineer to the company; I am also engineer 4 
the Cambridge University and Town Water-Works Company. I have laid ou 
this scheme of water-works in conjunction with Mr. Hawksley, he being co) 
sulting engineer. In the first instance, I received instructions to ascertain t : 
state of the existing works. I found them totally insufficient in quantity oe 
being more than 15,000 gallons in 24 hours, and I consider that 500,000 gal ia. 
would be the proper amount of supply, taking the natural increase of oP tl 
tion, for Westbury and Trowbridge. The population of Trowbridge slightly 
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exceeds 12,000, and has increased gt the rate of 12 cent. in the last ten 
years. The population of Westbury is very scattered, but we shall be able to 
supply about 3000. Then I estimate that we ought to be able to supply about 
50000, and, for a manufacturing town like Trowbridge, at the rate of 25 gallons 
per head per day; 25 gallons per head for a population of 20,000 is not more 
than sufficient for the wants of Trowbridge. It is a matter to which I have 
iven a good deal of consideration, and I am of opinion that for a place like 
rowbridge it is a proper quantity to estimate for all purposes. Besides being 
deficient in quantity, the present water is so strongly impregnated with saline 
impurity that it is impossible to drink it. I made an analysis, and it turned 
out that there were 49 grains of salt in the imperial gallon. An attempt was 
made to obtain a supply of water without an Act of Parliament, the company 
being desirous of evading the expense, if possible. A trial well was sunk at 
Westbury. The supply proved insufficient, and the road authorities of West- 
bury refused their consent for us to open their streets. We found an Act of 
Parliament necessary, and I advised the company, with the approval of Mr. 
Hawksley, to seek the present source. In my judgment the springs from which 
we propose to take our supply are sufficient to meet the requirements of Trow- 
bridge now and for some time to come. I gauged the amount of water flowing 
from the uppermost of the springs in the day time of the autumn last year. 
It yielded 525,000 gallons in 24 hours. I tried.a little lower down, and found 
the dry-weather flow to be 820,000 gallons. I tried also at the waste weir at 
Mr. Harrop’s mill,and the number of gallons there was 2,250,000; so that in 
that distance the volume of the river increased 4to 1. We propose to give a 
constant supply. The level of the water in the reservoir will be about 190 feet 
from the lower part of the town, and 120 feet from the highest part. We shall 
ve able to give a constant supply to the whole of the town by gravitation. My 
estimate for the cost of the works is £9250. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunDELL: Our plans were completed at the begin- 
ning of November. I first saw Mr. Hawksley at the end of September or the 
beginning of October. I consulted with him as to the scheme before I pro- 
ceeded to lay it out at all. 

Mr. Munpe.: According to your deposited plans, you have a right to take 

ll the a that flow into the Biss between Trowbridge and the Biss 
Bottom? 

Witness: It would be impossible. We propose to supply water from one 
reservoir, and it would be impossible to introduce water at a lower point. 

Mr. MUNDELL: Supposing you were to have an open cutting and intercept 
these affiuents, and so cause them to flow into your pipes, could not you then 
take the water from these aftluents? 

Witness : No ; because the pressure would not be sufficient. Our intention is 
only to take the water above the reservoir. There are five springs that we 
shall collect from, and all these waters are gathered together and thrown into 
the reservoir I gauged the springs in September, and the other gaugings were 
taken in December. They were all very dry times. I estimate the collecting 
tanks to cost £100 ; the reservoir, £1250, exclusive of land ; below the reser- 
voir I propose to have a pipe, 10 inches in diameter, to Westbury, and after- 
wards of 9 inches. The 10-inch pipe, exclusive of compensation and easements, 
would cost £891, and the 9-inch pipe to Trowbridge £4825, also exclusive of 
easements, &c. For land compensation and easements I allow £384 ; 10,000 
yards is the whole length of pipe, and it goes for about 7000 yards through 
private estates. I still think £384 is sufficient for easements. For a consi- 
derable distance—3564 yards—it goes along footpaths where there is a right of 
way. I have nothing in my estimate for the supply of Westbury, but we have 
taken capital for it. We do not show any works on the deposited plans to go to 
Westbury at all. That will apply to all the other places. ‘The population of 
North Bradley is very small ; itis a very scattered place. I should not think 
there are more than 50 or 60 houses. We include Steeple Ashton in our limits 
of supply because it happens to be the boundary of Trowbridge. Hilperton is a 
small place. The entire capital, borrowing powers and all, is £37,500. Mr. 
Hawksley will speak as to the compensation to millowners. I do not think the 
manufacturers will be inconvenienced at all, but, on the contrary, they will be 
benefited by the supply. If there is a loss they would have their remedy under 
the General Act. I do not think they will need compensation in water. 
I ganged the overflow below the town on a Sunday in very dry time, and I 
found it was 2,500,000 gallons. I have been the whole length of the stream 
seven or eight times. I think the cost of the whole compensation we should 
have to pay would be between £3000 and £4000, The first gauging, the 
525,000 gallons, is the Biss springs from the Biss Bottom. J 

Cross-examined by Mr. Locu : The main spring of Biss Bottom rises upon the 
torder of Mr. Phipps’s property. We take the power of appropriating the 
springs entirely. No doubt they are lower in summer weather than at other 
times. We ask for power to take all the water which belongs to Mr. Phipps on 
his Scudamore estate. The inhabitants now have to go to the side of the brook 
to get water, and we shall make them a dipping-place as an equivalent for the 
free use of the stream which they have at the present moment. The gauge of 
the water at the first mill in the dry time I mentioned was 2,500,000 galions. 
That was the first week in December ; it was dry, frosty weather ; there had 
not been rain fora long time. We shall not take more than 520,000 gallons, 
but we are going to take powers to take more if we choose. The reservoir is to 
hold a day’s supply. 

Mr. Locu: Do you consider it good engineering to have a service reservoir 
that will hold only one day’s supply for your population? 

Witness: Yes, because the springs feed it, and the population take it. If it 
were pumping works you wonld have three days supply. No doubt the springs 
differ very much in their volume between summer and winter. In the dry 
season they are sufficient for our purpose. It is not the fact that the springs 
disappear in the dry weather. No reserve is needed; the springs are coming in 
as the water is taken out. ; We propose to take some Jand where the reservoir 
is which is not Mr. Phipps’s; we take land to construct another reservoir if we 
require it. The pipes go through Mr. Phipps’s property for 2243 yards, of which 
1796 yards is a footpath. We should have power to lay our pipes on the foot- 
path, under the General Act. We rely upon the power of the General Act to 
give us a privilege to take an easement under these footpaths. The injury 
caused by laying down a pipe _is scarcely worth mentioning; in many cases I 
could lay it across the fields in the night time, and the owners and occupiers 
should scarcely know it had been done in the morning. It was relying upon 
the possession of a power of that kind that I stated that I should only take one 
acre of Mr. Phipps’s’ land. I do not anticipate that we shall reduce the volume 
ofthe river so far as to interfere with Mr. Phipps’s irrigating his meadow land 

‘am not aware that at the present moment it is very often the case thatit is 
ng —~ oy more than fur or 7 acres at atime. It must be absurd 
that with the quantities of water I have s i : 

hey ag ay q een ccming down; I do not 
eats Are you not aware that those meadows are very valuable 

arty 

ttness: I should think about £3 an acre. I am told 10s. an acre is th 
— price for irrigated land. No doubt the meadows are valuabie nn 
—e to exaggerate the value. I do not wish to under estimateit. The 
: t on the meadows would be required at the present time of the year, and 
. time yo the springs would be low. 

. “OCH: Are you or are you not aware that it is in summer that the 
a value of this water is felt in these meadows? . 
: er °~ I believe it is usual to irrigate them now and not in the summer 

. lo not know what is the practice on Mr. Phipps’s estate. 


sufficient for the supply of 12,000 inhabitants, with 25 gallons a head, flowing 
continuously, with no service reservoir? 

Witness : I do. 

The Cuarrmaw: In the earlier part of your examination _ stated that this 
scheme was offered to the local board. When was it offered? 

Witness: On the 8rd of February, 1872. Mr. Foley stated that if the board 
chose to take up the scheme, the promoters were willing that they should do 
80. No correspondence on the subject. The board took no action. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Foley appeared betore the Board of Health to make that 
offer as representing the promoters ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Pemper: A meeting of the directors was held in Cambridge, at which 
Mr. Foley was present, and he was authorized to make the offer. 

The Caarrnman: Was there no answer to it? 

Witness: The only answer was that Mr. Gabriel withdrew his motion. 

Mr. MunveE tt: It really went off on this, that they would not buy; they 
thought the scheme of taking the water from the Biss springs was a bad one, 
and so it fell through. 

Re-examined by Mr. PEmBer: The nature of the ground round about the 
springs is chalk. It is generally precipitous. Iam not aware that Mr. Phipps, 
or his tenants, make any special use of the water. I do not think it is possible 
that any use could be made of the water by them other than such use as is 
made of it now. We are perfectly willing to put a pump instead of a dripping- 
pan, if they prefer it. They would get all the water they want the same as they 
get it now. We wish to ensure their getting it. We are bound by the Act to 
put watering-places at any point where we should interfere with a watering- 
place or destroy it. 


Wepnespay, APRIL 10. 
Mr. Foley, examined by Mr. VENABLES. 

I am a member of the Trowbridge Local Board. I was one of the principal 
promoters of the first limited liability company. We sank a well, but it turned 
out to be insufficient in quantity and unsatisfactory in quality. The company 
was, therefore, wound up. I then exerted myself in forming another company 
for the same purpose. Their works also proved ineffective. We laid down a 
distributive system which will be available for the distribution of the water 
proposed to be taken by this bill. I had no other object but to supply the 
town with water. It was not with mea matter of pecuniary consideration. 
I have been instrumentai in getting the present promoters together. I do not 
expect any great amount of interest on the capital for a long time, but it is of 
paramount importance that the poor should have water. The present pro- 
moters have bought the interest of the limited liability company, subject to 
their obtaining the consent of Parliament. ‘The local board wished a private 
company to take it up rather than that they themselves should undertake it. 
I went to Cambridge and attended a meeting of the directors. They thought 
it was a great pity to spend money in opposition, and they directed me to offer 
the works to the local board or the manufacturers. I offered them to the 
local board for the sum we had paid for the works, with a fair per centage 
for the interest during the time the outlay had been made. Nearly one-hal 
of the board are manufacturers. They did not think it advisable to accep 
the offer,as they were just about to expend between £9000 and £10,000 on 
the drainage. I then offered the concern to the local manufacturers on the 
same terms, at the same meeting, but they also refused. The matter was 
brought before the local board before the plans were definitely settled. I 
believe the majority of the local board are in favour of the bill, and of the 
minority, all, except three, oppose it in their capacity of manufacturers. There 
is no doubt that the scheme is most popular in Trowbridge generally. During 
the summer the river is nothing but an open sewer. There is in some places 
such an incrustation over it from the sewage and dye stuff that the water 
wagtails fly over it to pick up the flies. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MUNDELL: It would be impracticable to bring the 
water from the Luccombe springs at Bratton. The supply would not be 
sufficient in a dry season. No person in Trowbridge besides myself holds 
shares because the shares were not cffered to the inhabitants. They had lost 
money on the previous schemes, and we told them if they would give us their 
support and countenance we should not ask them to find money. The old 
works were bought for £4000, and the money was paid. I did not want the 
local board to buy the scheme and take the water from the Biss. They need 
not have gone on with this particular scheme. The works were stated to have 
cost the old company £16,000. 

By Mr. Locu: The old commissioners sank a well on « 9-feet diameter 130 
or 140 feet. They then bored another 130 feet on a 12 and 9-inch bore. It 
struck a pretty good quantity of water, but in going down the bore-hole they 
accidentally came in contact with a salt spring, and that was the ruination of 
the scheme. The commissioners then went in to liquidate. The present com- 
missioners bought the works of the liquidator. I estimate the present works as 
worth more than we gave for them. There are not more perfect works in 
England. Although not a rich man, I would mortgage my house to-morrow to 
get this scheme passed, so that the poor of Trowbridge might get pure water. 
A great many of the inhabitants put their money in small sums of £10 or £20 
in the previous company, and lost it ; and, of course, they could not be 
expected to venture ina new company. I have told the directors that I do not 
think the scheme will pay for sometime tocome. Trowbridge is rather a slow 
place. The pepe do not take things up like other towns until they are driven 
to them, but when they do take them up they go at them with a will. I 
believe there was originally only one person in the town who took gas shares, 
and people said it would blow the place up. But now the shares are at 35 
premium. 

Dr. Letheby, examined by Mr. Pemper. 
On the 16th of November of last year I received a sample of water from Mr. 
Tomlison which I analyzed, and found it contained 23°18 grains of solid 
matter in the gallon, saline matter dissolved, and of that 17°2 was carbonate of 
lime, and 2°61 sulphate of lime. There were also chloride of sodium and 
nitrate of magnesia in very small quantities, and the organic matter was 
only a little more than one-tenth of a grain per gallon. The hardness was 19°, but 
after boiling for a quarter of an hour was reduced to 4°5° It has the character 
of green sand water, which is a very excellent water for domestic purposes 
Colonel Westmacott, examined by Mr. VENABLEs. 

Iam colonel commanding the Royal Engineers, and am on the staff of the west- 
ern district. I have had occasion to make inquiries about the water supply of the 
barracks.at Trowbridge. Complaints have been made for the last five years of 
the insufficient supply, and I have reported to the Secretary of State for War 
(through the General commanding the district) four or five times that the supply 
was entirely deficient. The horses of the artillery have to be sent two or three 
miles to water. There is no supply in the barracks either for troops or horses. 
The highest tank we should require to be filled would not be more than 36 feet 
aboye the floor of the barracks. It is most desirable to avoid any further 
delay in increasing the supply. Taking Dr. Letheby’s evidence as to the 
quality of the water which it is proposed to supply, I think we should have 


every reascn to be satisfied with it. 


By Mr. MunpeEtx: There are about 250 people in the barracks. 
Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. VENABLEs. 
In the north of England the country is generally very hilly, and the strata 


are very impervious; the raiufall, therefore, runs off the surface, and is obliged 
to be collected in large reservoirs for distribution. I have had experience aio 





t.MunpELL: Do yeu conceive that a nine-inch pipe below Westbury is 


in chalk districts, having made the Weymouth Water-Works. Lam now en- 
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gaged in erecting water-works at Yeovil,. In these cases the rain water is col- 
ected in the chalk, and given out in springs. The proper way of supplying 
towns with water in chalk districts is from the springs. In such parts, except 
in very extraordinary times, no water whatever runs off the surface. It all 
sinks into the ground, where it becomes collected in fissures, and is gradually 

iven out in springs. It is not necessary to make provision for large storeage, 
Ent we have a surface reservoir for the convenience of working. I know 
Trowbridge and Westbury. The present population is about 15,000. It is not 
a rapidly growing district, therefore I think it sufficient to provide for 20,000. 
An average of 25 gallons per head would be sufficient for the population and 
for trade; but that would not be a uniform quantity. In the hot weather we 
should rather exceed that, and in all probability in the cold weather the supply 
would be below that quantity. I have seen the springs at Biss. In all probability 
3} or 4 square miles of the chalk hills feed these springs. In this part of 
England the loss of rainfall by evaporation is about 18 inches out of the annual 
rate. The four square miles would ensure a perennial flow of water. The 
works were not laid out under my direction. At the time I was called in to 
give my advice the company had the idea of resorting to some springs at 
Westbury. I advised that those springs would be insufficient, and that they 
had better go to other springs in the direction of the Biss springs. The effect 
on tke river would be just the same in either case. There seems to be a mis- 
understanding about the storeage reservoir. It is only a storeage reservoir in the 
sense that the pipe to supply the town is taken out to it. One pipe goes into 
it: another pipe comes out of it. It would be of no use in ordinary times;} but 
suppesing the company wanted to clean out the springs, or to do any other 
‘work above the reservoir that would occupy a few hours, the reservoir would 
keep up the supply. It is just as if the water came through a vessel about 
twice the size of this room. It comes in at one side and goes out at 
the other. There are four or five corn mills on the stream, and one woollen 
mill at rage Leigh. There is, however, no wheel at the latter place. The 
injury done to the mills will admit of full compensation in money. The 6th 
section of the Water-Works Act is a sufficient protection for en inte- 
rested in the water, so far as regards preliminary recompense. e loss of 
power to a mill can always be measured in money; and under the general law, 
the owners or occupiers will have security for obtaining that compensation. 
There will be no residential injury occasioned. I do not consider that we should 
interfere in any way with the trade of the town by the removal of this small 
quantity of water. There are about 32 or 33 square miles of area draining into 
the river above Trowbridge, and of that I oy we take 3}. I rather think 
the manufacturers will be benefited. They have now no good supply of pure 
water. In many towns, such as Leicester, they take the pure water from the 
water-works into their factories, and it is a great gain to them to have a supply 
of pure water. The estimate of 25 gallons per head per diem involves the 
assumption that the manufacturers will purchase a considerable quantity, as they 
do in other towns. I examined the present source of supply some time ago, and 
adyised the total abandonment of it. The water is brackish, and unfit for 
domestic purposes, and the site is too low for the good and efficient service of 
the town at high pressure. As far as I could see, the existing distributive 
system isin good order. Of course I could not see into the ground, but inas- 
much as pipes laid in such soil will last 100 years—and these have not been 
there more than five—I assume they are in good order. After the valuation, 
I told the company that the value of the property, merely as property, would 
be about £5000. 

Mr. VENABLES: One consideration which would weigh with you in finding a 
source of supply would be to take the water from the natural watershed ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. VenABLEs: It has been laid down ne and again that you ought to 
take your water from your own watershed, if possible, before trespassing upon 
another watershed? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Venanues: And all this water which you propose to take is due to the 
town, and passes by the town at present? 

Witness: Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpELL: You say that you take this water because 
it naturally belongs to the district ? 

Witness: That is one among many reasons, and a very patent one. 

Mr. Munpe.u: At Yeovil you do not take the water of the river. 

Witness: We take springs from Lord Ilchester’s estate, eight miles off. 

Mr. MunveEtx: Those springs would not flow into the Yeo at Yeovil? 

Witness: No; they go down by Sherborne. But that is a case exactly in point, 
because there is no other suitable water there at a sufficient elevation. 

Mr. MunpEt_: Weymouth and Yeovil are not manufacturing places? 

Witness : Yeovil has a cloth manufacture, and has the ordinary trades of an 
urban —— 

Mr. Munpexx: Assuming that the quantity of water you abstract is so great 
that you interfere seriously with the millowners, is not this then a case for water 
compensation? 

Witness: If you could conveniently give it, it would be. 

Mr. MunpELL: But supposing the mischief is so great and you are not able 
conveniently to give it, does not that go to prove that this is a wrong source of 


supply ? 

Witness: Certainly not. It still might be that the preponderance of the 
advantages would be in favour of this scheme. 

Cross-examination continued: The beginning of November would, with 
regard to the chalk districts, give the lowest flow, and the beginning of May the 

reatest. Inall probability there would be a greater flow in June than in 

tober. Generally speaking, with regard to deep-seated chalk springs, you 
may divide the maximum flow by 2} to get the minimum. Streams running 
from clay lands in dry weather produce much less than streams running from 
chalk springs. I was in the neighbourhood last Sunday; there was not a drop 
of flood water in the district. 

Mr. MunDELL: Can you point ont any place where there is a manufacture 
which is dependent on the water supply, and where a large quantity of water 
has been taken away without water compensation having been given ? 

Witness: I have a firm conviction that I do know of such a case, but I can- 
not at the present moment recollect the particulars, 

Mr. MunpEL: I undertake to say that if you cannot remember them, they 
do not exist. 

Witness: No, no; you must not put it so, for I have a perfect conviction that 
there are such cases even with regard to the woollen manufacture. 

Mr. MunDELL: Is it not usual in bills which affect manufacturers to give them 
a right to have the water at reduced rates? 

ttness : 1 never knew of such a case in my life, 

Mr. MunDE LL: Is not there such a power in Sheffield? 

Witness: No, there is not. 

Mr. MunpELL: Are you sure? 

Witness: 1am quite sure. On the contrary, there is a very high rate. 

Mr. MunpELL: But they have the right to have it? 

Witness: Yes, at 10d. per 1000 gallons, plus 25 per cent., which makes it 
7. and we should be very glad to have such a clause inserted in this bill. 

A Is not 5 per cent. on the rack rental the usual charge for 
water 

Witness : Certainly not ; because it depends on the rateable value of the 
town, and that differs very much in different places. Five per cent. is cer- 
tainly not the rule. 

Mr. Locu: You say the reservoir is not, in point of principle, a storeage 





. . —— 
reservoir, but might become so in the event of any necessity arising for Tepair- 


ing the pipes above it? 

Witness: It would be a storeage reservoir for 24 hours. 

. Mr. Loca: But suppose a casualty to happen that required- more than 9¢ 
ours? 

Witness: Then the town would be out of water. But I do not think there 
is any possibility of such a thing. 

Cross-examination continued: I rely upon the gaugings of Mr. Tomlisoy- 
but Iam so good a judge of the quantity of water flowing down a stream, 
that I wrote down as nearly as possible the quantities, which afterwards were 
proved to be the correct ones, Some I saw gauged myself. The reason why 
the sources of supply should be confined as much as possible to their own 
watershed is a patent one. A manufacturer begins by setting up 4a little 
work on a stream. He has no right in the water at all, and especially no right 
to foul it. He does but little damage, and it is not worth anybody’s while to 
disturb him. He has that work for 20 years, and he thereby obtains a pre. 
scriptive right. He adds to his works. It is too late for any one to complain 
of the original work. The addition, again, is not worth notice ; therefore, 
that is not complained of. So he goes on till he has obtained a right to fou} 
the whole water in the stream ; and then, because he has obtained that right, 
he complains of all the inhabitants if they want to go above him to get a 
supply of pure water. Unless Parliament did intervene, the people would be 
starved. All streams which enter the Biss are within the watershed of Trow- 
bridge. Mr. Phipps would not be in the least degree damaged by the pro- 
posed works. There is no park. It is a mere coombe in the chalk hills. The 
water runs away through the commonest of all common lands, and then arrives 
at.a corn-mill ; and, after it has passed through two corn-mills, it becomes 
immediately fouled by a cloth manufactory, and there is not the smallest pre- 
tence for saying that there will be any hardship inflicted upon Mr. Phipps. 

Re-examined by Mr. VenaBizs: Last Sunday I found that the opponents of 
the bill had been gauging just below the springs, and had left their gauge lying 
on the bank. I said to Mr. Tomlison, “Now, to avoid all dispute, take this 
gauge and re-gauge the stream with their own instrument,’ and he did so. 

here were then 1,937,000 gallons ; and that was all chalk water. There is no 
analogy between a woollen manufacturing town in the north, where the water 
is collected on the surface, and a town depending on chalk springs. In the 
one case the water wants regulating by being impounded in large reservoirs ; 
in the chalk districts it sinks entirely into the chalk, and comes out gradually 
in springs. In fact, the chalk is its own reservoir ; while, in the other case, 
there is no reservoir in the bowels of the earth. Mr. Tomlison acted quite 
right in taking his gaugings in the beginning of November, for that is the time 
of the least flow. 

This concluded the evidence on behalf of the promoters. 

The first witness called on behalf of the opposition was 

Mr. Joseph Harrop, examined by Mr. VENABLES. 

I am one of the petitioners. occupy the first woollen mill nearest the Biss 
Bottom—Westbury Leigh Mill. It was at the weir of my mill that Mr. Tomii- 
son took one of his gaugings. I have been in the wool manufactory business 
for 25 years. I have occupied the mill at Westbury Leigh as lessee for 16 
years, and Ry £400 a yearrent. I have lately laid ont about £1500 on the 
premises. My lease was for 30 years. I employ 120 hands on the premises, 
and altogether about 140. At present I have no wheel there. I took the wheel 
down some time ago, because it was avery inferior one. During the last six 
months it has been decided to erect another at the joint expense of the landlord 
and myself. The old wheel was of 12-horse power, and we propose to put up& 
new breast wheel of 16-horse power. In ordinary times we had not water 
sufficient to drive such a wheel, and it will only be available during showery 
weather. When I had the old wheel I could not use it in June, July, August, 
September, and October. There is only one efuent to the Biss above my mill, 
but it is not of much value, for I have seen it almost dry. It is from the Biss 
springs that I get my water. I have three steam-engines at work, of about 
90-horse power. There is a storeage pond above the works. The water of the 
stream is used for condensing, washing, finishing, and other purposes. I have 
not done any dyeing. I have about £16,000 invested in the trade, irrespective 
of the value of the plant, which I estimate at another £7000. In the dry 
weather I have frequently not had enough water for the purposes of my business. 
The works have had to stand still for an hour or two several weeks together 
at such times. Above me there are corn mills, and when my works have hat 
to stand still it has been because those mills have kept the water back. If the 
supply is decreased by 500,000 or 800,000 gallons per day, of course, those 
mills will have to keep the water back a longer time, and so the mischief wil 
be increased. 

Mr. MunpELL: If they were to take 500,000 gallons per day, what would be 
the effect upon your works? 

Witness : It appears to me it would be equal to 7-horse power. It would be 
bas serious. : ‘ 

xamination continued: There are certain processes in the manufacture of 
cloth when a stoppage ruins the goods, such as the process of scouring. The 
water power is of more —— than it used to be because coals are getting 
dearer. Asa rule, we work 13 hours a day, but if the water is short it necess- 
tates working longer hours. I must either have a larger pond from which I can 
draw, or I must have the natural stream as it now flows. If I had a money 
compensation I should have to spend it in making a reservoir for myself. 02 
June 17, 1870, I took a gauge of the water flowing over my weir when there 
was rather more water than we were actually using for washing and col- 
densing. There were then 3} inches over a 9-feet weir, whieh gives about 34 
cubic feet per minute. I have seen the water so low that it has been 2 feet 
below the edge of the weir. I was not working when I took the gauge 
took it as a full stream. On the 7th of this month I took a gauge for an hour- 
We were not working then, and the whole of the mills above were sen0lDg 
down a larger quantity than the natural stream would have supplied. The 
gauge was then 4} inches. The fall of water at the wheel is 14 feet. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. MunpEtL: I have known the weir when we Dave 
had 7 inches of water upon it. It would require 7 million gallons in the 24 
hours to work a 16-horse power. ; 

Mr. MunpEtt: You stated that we should take away water represeDtiDg 
7-horse power? 

Witness : Yes. me 

Mr. MunpELu: That is to say, we should take away upwards of 3 million 
gallons? 

Witness : Yes; about that. — 
Mr. MunpELL: Now, as we propose to take only half a million gallons, 
want to know by what means you arrived at the estimate that we should take 

— 8 million gallons. ; 

itness : I made no such estimate. What I stated was this, that if you 
take away 500,000 gallons in the dry season, I shall then be robbed of water 
which to me is very valuable. 

Mr. Munpet: That is another matter; but about the 7-horse power. 

Witness : | admit that was a mistake. ‘ 

Cross-examination continued: When first I went there I had no steam Lec “ 
I have not used the water-wheel for the last three years. I had built _ t 
pond, therefore I could not use it. My storeage-pond contains 180,000 gal — 
and in the 13 hours we use for all purposes exactly that storeage. We nev 
use the water twice over. That requires a cooling-pond. bt the: 

Mr. MunpELL: Did you ever state to Mr. Tomlieon that you thought 
Bies springs were the proper source to take the water from? 
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Witness : I do not know whether I did or not. 

Mr. Munpetx: Did you also say that you did not object to it, provided you 
were compensated? i 

Witness: I did say that, because he asked me the direct question. 

Re-examined 7 Mr. VenaBLes: When I used the 10-horse wheel I com- 
monly had enough water to drive it, except in dry seasons. If there was a 
compensation reservoir to keep back the water of the night, that would answer 
my purposes, provided it was sent down early enough in the morning. 

Mr. Wm. Roger Brown, examined by Mr. Busu. 

I am a manufacturer, and member of the local board at Trowbridge. I 
have two mills, one in the nage of Steeple Ashton, and the other in the parish 
of Trowbridge. I remember attending a meeting of the local board when a 
letter was read by the chairman, offering any members of the local board 
shares, if they felt inclined to take them. To that they objected, and 
there was an end of the matter. It was not an offer to purchase the works. I 
am not aware of any such offer ever having been made to the board. It is 
usual, when any matter of importance has to be taken into consideration by 
the board, that notices shall be given to every member, and I am sure no notice 
of 8 desire to purchase the works has ever been given. My works are the 
largest in Trowbridge. I employ from 700 to 1000 hands. I should think the 
millis worth £30,000, and the machinery £20,000. Every process of cloth 
manufacture is carried on, from the wool to the finishing. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we are not ina position to do all the dyeing, on account of the water 
being 80 ~ j The mills are situated about 100 yards from the stream, and 
the supply of water is drawn from the Biss through wooden trucks. We get 
no water from any other source. The trucks are situated about 200 yards 
apart, in the river, and we frequently find—perhaps during two months of the 
year—that, instead of getting clean water at the head, we get the dirty water, 
and our dirty water enters the river 30 or 40 yards down, so that the dirty 
must come back. There is a weir at the flour-mill below, which enables us to 
use the water more than once. 

‘ Mr. Bus: Then, in point of fact, you use more than the whole supply of the 


iss ? 

Witness : I should think we did. 

Examination continued: I fancy we do not get such a regular supply as 
we used to. Any diminution of the supply would be a great injury to our 
business, We are sometimes obliged to put portions of our work out to be done 
for want of water. No pecuniary compensation, except buying up, would 
satisfy me. The only compensation that would suffice must be a water com- 
pensation. If the water is taken away the woollen manufacture will be des- 
troyed, on which the people are dependent, so that it is a choice between bread 
and water. I do not think there is a manufacturer upon the stream who would 
not be glad to assist in getting water for the inhabitants, but not from this 
source. The town is very much in want of water, but if a supply were taken 
from the Biss the trade must decrease, and thus the tradespeople must suffer as 
well as the operatives. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemser: I have no notion how much water I use 
daily. My engines are from 120 to 140-horse power. We have had the mills 
about 19 years. We have increased the horse power very much since we first 
had the works, We have six engines of various power. The total is 130-horse 

wer. I should think we used much more water for condensing purposes than 
‘or dyeing purposes. We have no cooling pond. When the works have been 
occasionally stopped, it has been both from want of water and from want of 
clean water. Scouring cannot be carried on without cool clean water. During 
two months of the year we are short of clean cold water. I dare say it would 
=e advantage to us sometimes to be able to purchase water both clean and 
cold. 
Mr. Pemser: Therefore if we brought down water through our pipes to the 
extent of 25 gallons per head, which is calculated on the idea of selling water 
both for manufacturing and domestic purposes, would not it be an advantage 
to you to be able to buy water? 

Witness: Not very much, because you would merely take it out of the river 
and put it into a pipe. 

Mr. PemBer: But would it not be clean when it reached you? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Pemssr: If it followed the course of the river down to your mills, would 
it be clean when it reached you? 

Witness: No, it would be dirty. 

Mr. Pemszr: Would it not be possible for you to make something in the 
nature of a receptacle for clean water, and wash in that? 

Witness: I do not think anything is impossible. 

Mr. Pemser: No, nor I, except for a millowner to consent to a scheme of 
water supply which is for the benefit of a large population. 

Cross-examination continued: I admit that the want of water for domestic 
purposes is most disastrous. I have heard of Leach’s wheel washing-machine 
for doing away with the necessity of washing in the open river, and use it at 
my own mill. 

Re-examined by Mr. Busu: Our boiler horse power is 240. We wash our 
wool in the river, and use the machine ; but during the summer months we 
are invariably obliged to work all night, in consequence of the water being so 
dirty. Wool cannot be washed in a tank, it must be in flowing water. Merely 
bringing clean water to us from the source would be ro real advantage, for we 
have the water already without paying for it. 

Mr. T. Clarke, examined by Mr. MunDELL. 

I ama partner in the firm of John and Thos. Clarke, of Trowbridge. My 
brother is chairman of the local board. I have a mill on the Biss—Studley 
Mill. I have been in business as a woollen manufacturer 30 years. We are 
also owners of a factory in Duke Street. Our plant, machinery, and buildings 
are worth from £40,000 to £50,000. We employ from 700 to 1000 hands. We 
use the water of the stream for other purposes, but do not wash the wool at 
home, because the water is too foul when it reaches us. Wedo not dye. We 
use about 150,000 gallons per day for scouring, and about 400,000 or 500,000 
gallons for condensing purposes. The waste is not quite 10 percent. We are 
very short of water in the summer time and in autumn. We have been occa- 
sionally stopped in November for want of water. It is quite as important that 
the water should be cold as clean. The abstraction of 500,000 gallons per day 
would materially affect the coolness of the water as well as the volume. It 
Will, therefore, be a great injury to my business if so large a quantity is taken 
from the stream. If it were not for that I should be glad to see a good supply 
of water given to the town. I have proved that by the interest I took in the 
first scheme. I took shares, and became a director. I lost £600 by the scheme. 

0 compensation but a water compensation would be of any use to me. I have 
been a member of the local board from its commencement. If a resolution 
approving of the ge was eed to it must have been conversationally, 
because nothing of the kind could have been brought before the board officially 
Without a notice to that effect being previously served on each member, and [ 
never had such a notice. I attended the luncheon given by the promoters to 
the principal inhabitants of the town. Of course I was favourable to the bring- 
ing of water to the town. Provided the scheme would not interfere with other 
interests, I should have been very happy to promote it. At the luncheon we 
all expressed our readiness to support them ; but, at that time, I was not aware 
‘that the water was going to be brought from the source of the Biss. We under- 
Sood that it would be brought from the hills, but I believe some place above 

estbury was spoken of at that time. I did not know then that that source 
of supply, after passing through Westbury, throws its waters into the Biss, but 





decided opinion is that the Luccombe springs would be superior to the Biss 
springs as a source of supply. The local board felt that, while the original 
commissioners were in existence, it would not be fair to take action. At thepre- 
sent time we have a contract for sewering works, and should require a loan of 
£9000 or £10,000 to carry on those works, so that the rates will be considerable. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Venasces: I was present at the meeting of the local 
board, at which Mr. Foley offered to hand over the whole concern if they were 
willing to purchase it; but they did not see their way to accepting the offer. 
The proposition was merely a verbal one, and a good deal of conversation 
occurred in consequence, Of course if the local board had been inclined to 
negotiate, further steps would have been taken. There certainly has been a 
= want of waterin the town. I do not think the water ought to be taken 

rom any of the streams that run into the Biss. Other sources, however, might 
send streams through districts not thickly populated, and I do not think there 
would be any difficulty whatever in providing compensation for any interest 
interfered with in the other watersheds. We use the water over and 
over again for condensing; 400,000 or 500,000 gallons a day is the quantity 
pumped up, but the actual quantity is much less. I can give no estimate of the 
quantity actually necessary. 

Mr. John Perkins Stancome, examined by Mr. Bus. 

I occupy as lessee two mills,{Bridge Mills and Cradle Bridge Mills. I employ 
about 600 hands, and have from £40,000 to £50,000 invested in the business, 
independent of the plant. Occasionally in the summer time we find a difficulty 
from want of water, arising both from the deficiency and the filthiness of the 
water. A diminution of the supply would make matters considerably worse, 
and injure my business considerably. An ordinary money compensation would 
not compensate me for the loss. It would be necessary to have a water com- 
pensation. I believe if this scheme were carried out, it would imperil the trade 
of the town. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Venastes: There is a weir 200 yards below our 
works. That weir maintains the depth, and we could not afford to have the 
depth diminished. In the summer time we have frequently drawn mud in 
instead of water, so that we have been obliged to stop the engine while the 

ipes were being cleaned. About 300 gallons pass through the pipes in the ten 
ours. 





Tuurspay, Aprit 11. 


Mr. H. P. Webb, examined by Mr. MunpE tt. 

I am a manufacturer at Trowbridge, of the firm of John Henry Webb and 
Sons. We have two mills, Bridge Mill and Castle Mill. Our business has been 
established since 1744,and I have myself been in business 32 years. The 
owners of all the mills on the stream, and the whole of the industry of the 
town are opposed to the bill. The annual value of the industry is about 
£500,000. My works at Bridge Mill have been very much increased of late. 
My stock-in-trade, buildings, and plant at the two mills are worth £60,000. I 
employ from 400 to 500 hands. [ do not employ so many as Brown and 
Palmer’s. I use the water of the Biss for condensing and also for dyeing. We 
ane it up from the river. Of course we want water as pure as we can get it. 

e use it for scouring and for washing. My washing stage is on the river. 
That is for dyed wool only ; the whole of the rest is done in Leach’s scouring- 
machine. At the Bridge Mill we have two engines of 50 nominal horse power. 
We use about 500,000 gallons daily for condensing. Of course that water is 
used over and over again. At the Bridge Mill I want 15,000 gallons for scour- 
ing and washing; for falling and braying our cloths we want 64,000 gallons. 
The whole of that water when used is driven into a large tank, precipitated, and 
passed off into the river 50 or 80 yards below our mill. The 500,000 gallons 
for condensing is used over and over again, but still we want that quantity of 
water in the course of the day. Then we want water for cleansing and scour- 
ing, and for the milling-machines. In the total we want between 600,000 and 
700,000; 157,000 gallons is actually pumped up for every-day use, and the cost 
of raising that water is fully £60 a year. Besides that at Bridge Mill, we re- 

uire water for the steam boilers, and there are many other little casual things 

or which water is required. There is a larger demand for water in the summer 

time because all the heavy goods are then being prepared. I should think 
Messrs. Brown and Palmer would use double the quantity of water that I do. 
Of late years, owing to the improved drainage, the water goes off more quickly 
and does not fill the river as it did before. During the last rain we had, for 
twelve hours we were very nearly floosed, and in 24 hours the river was as 
low as it is in summer time. There isa weir between Mr. Brown’s mills and 
my own. There are no streams flowing into the Biss between that weir and 
my mills; in fact, we are only working on the back water. 

Mr. Munpgtu: Do you apprehend that your supply of water would be 
diminished in consequence of water not flowing over that weir if the 500,000 
gallons is abstracted from the source of the Biss? 

Witness : We shall get no water at all if no water flows over the weir; all 
the-water we get at present flows over that weir. I am in favour of an im- 
proved water supply, and shall be most happy to do anything that is beneficial 
to the town. I am not opposing this bill because I think there is an adequate 
supply of water already, but I am perfectly satisfied that whatever is taken 
away from here will take away materially from our mills. In 1870 we were ex- 
ceedingly short of water, and I had to stop many times during the day; we 
could not get the condensing pumps to work at all; the water was so fearfully 
hot that we were obliged to stop for something like an hour ata time. It inter- 
feres very mischievously with certain processes in the manufacture if we are 
obliged to stop. The engine is supplied by a large tunnel, 3 feet square, 
and when the water gets low in the river I cannot get the water into the 
engines. I can get it from the pumps because they are deeper down than the 
bed of the river. We could not, by altering the tunnel, increase the flow of 
the water. " 

Mr. Muxpett: Will compensation in money suit you? 

Witness: No; we shall be obliged to go away. 

Mr. Munpe tt: If you had a compensation in water, so as always to get a 
supply, you would be satisfied? . 

itness: If it cost me nothing more than it does now. 

Mr. Munpe tt: It is suggested that it would be a great boon to you manu- 
facturers to get pure water into your works even though yon had to pay for it. 

Witness: { should not care to pay for it at all. Ihave got on very well up 
till now. If we had to pay a shilling per 1000 gallons it would cost us £48 
a week. As regards the processes we carry on, the water of the river is good 
enough for us. Even putting it at 6d. per 1000, it would cost about £1400 
a year to supply us, always assuming that they had the water to supply. 

Mr. MunpELL: Supposing Messrs. Brown and Palmer had 300,000 gallons, 
and paid for it, that must be returned into the river? 

itness: Of course it must. : : 

Mr. Munpetv: And it would either have to come down in a dirty state, or 
would be lost to the supply of the town? - : 

Witness: It would; and so with all the factories. I should think 4000 
people are employed at the various factories—about half the population is 
Sees upon this industry. 

ross-examined by Mr. VenaBces: In 1870 I sent a good deal of work out 

on account of the deficiency of water. The water we have at Trowbridge is 
pure enough for all our processes. I should, of course, like to have pure water 
without cost. The water in this backwater is, of course, sometimes dirty, We 
catch the {clean water when we can. Of course we would rather have pure 


Ihave heard so since. The souree of supply was left an open question. My | Water. I saw Mr. Peede, the chairman of the company, and other directors, 
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when they were at Trowbridge, and told them I thonght it was a very great 


pity that they had not come down and made an arrangement with the manu- 
facturers, and explained their position, and what they were going to do, and 
have some understanding with us before going to take away our water supply. 
Mr. Munvetz stated that the lands in the parish of Trowbridge were rated at 
$5667 ; the houses, £19,169 ; the factories and mills, £4658. The petitioners 

for whom he appeared represented £4204 out of the £4658. 
Mr. G. N. Haden, examined by Mr. Busu. 

Iam an engineer in a large way of business at Trowbridge, London, and 
Manchester, and have prepared a statement of the quantity of water used at 
the various works at Trowbridge. Messrs. Brown and Messrs. Salter and Co. 
each use about 800,000 gallons in the day of ten hours. 

Mr. Spackman, examined by Mr. MunpeEt. 

I am a land surveyor at Bath, and have been in practice 20 years. I have 
had my attention largely directed to the value of easements and way-leaves 
connected with water-works. I have gone over the value of the different 
matters that will be required by this water company, and the compensation 
they would have to pay for laying their pipes for 7000 yards I estimate at 
£1400, or £4.a chain. That is the price we have paid at the Bath Water-Works 
in nearly every case. 

Mr. MunveEtt: Supposing there is a footpath across a field which the public 
use, do you pay for way-leave there? 

Witness : We have paid for that at Bath. i have included that in my 

estimate. The first two mills on the Biss are flour mills, and there is the site 
of a third which a tenant rents for the purpose of storing water; and of course 
the owner of that property would have a right of erecting a mill there if he 
thought proper, Those mills would be entirely destroyed; in dry weather they 
would be totally useless for any one to occupy. It would be cheaper to buy 
the mills outright than to put steam power there, At Bath we have bought 
mills in preference to paying compensation for taking water. Practically, we 
find wherever the supply of water is materially diminished, it is cheaper to buy. 
There would be partial injury to five others—from Nos. 2 to 7 on the plan; one 
of those is Mr. Harrop’s, and the others are four mills with water-wheels. That 
is taking it upon the assumption that Mr. Harrop could be compensated in 
money. I estimate the injury to his mill would be £100 per annum. He pays 
£400. Then there are 120 acres of water meadows, of which 84 acres belong to 
Mr. Phipps. 1 have calculated the damage at 15s. per acre. I consider where 
meadows of that character are watered they would be worth from 30s. to £2 
per acre more than ordinary pasture land. According to the custom of this 
part of the country, water is wanted in the dry seasons for irrigation. After 
they have had the first feeding or crop off it, they turn on the water again. 
They want it as much as or more in a dry season than at any other time. I have 
not put it at alarge sum. Compensation to owners of springs I put at £500. 
Gompensation to tenants of mills for loss of trade, £1000. Tenants of land 
through which way-leave is granted, £159. Land for the reservoir, £150. The 
total estimate is £10,590. I have not attempted any compensation for the 
Trowbridge mills ; this is mere compensation for way-leave and land quite 
exclusive of works. I have not gone into the question of works at all. I have 
estimated under the mark. In the Bath Water-Works, for about the same 
length of mills, of far less annual value, we have paid £17,500. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VenaBLes: We found it better economy to buy the 
mills than to put up steam power. 

Mr. Venasues: I suppose that means that you got something for your money 
when you bought them? 

Witness ; We had the mills. 

Mr. Venasies: What did you do with them? 

Witness : Sold them. 

Mr. Venasies: Are they kept up as mills by the purchasers? 

Witness : They will not be. There will be some water, but not sufficient to 
make it worth while for the parties to carry them on. 

Mr. VenaBeEs: What do you allow for the first two mills which you say will 
be destroyed here? ‘ 

Witness: £1496. That is the total value. I consider they would be simply 
fit for warehouses, or something of that sort. The partial injury to the other 
mills I calculate at 25 per cent. Land worth 50s, an acre for ordinary pasture, 
is worth something like £4 and £5 an acre as water meadow. I know these 
meadows, and am of opinion that their value is much increased by the water. I 
have given my estimate on the assumption that they would only be partially 
watered. 

Mr. Venaptes: Are you aware that there is a good deal of water which runs 
into the river before it comes to the water meadows, which we shall not affect 
at all? 

Witness: Yes. I have only taken a small proportion, not the whole addi- 
tional value. I say they are worth 30s. to 40s. more than if they were not 
watered. I havemerely allowed 15s. an acre. The sum of compensation for 
the springs is what you would have to pay the owner for the right of taking 
the water. In calculating easements, we generally reckon about a perch wide. 

Mr. VENABLE: Surely a perch is not necessary for a pipe ten inches in dia- 
meter? 

Witness: No, it is not; in fact, it is very seldom taken. There is a good deal 
of injury done to it by laying pipes over it and such like. That is onlya tem- 
porary injury, but experience has taught me that that is the sum we have to 
pay to obtain the right. 

Mr. Stileman, C.E., examined by Mr. Munpe 1. 

I have had considerable experience in the construction of water-works of all 
kinds, and am now engaged in laying out large water-works both in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. I have examined the plans and sections and site of these pro- 
posed works, and have made myself generally acquainted with the district. 
Having reference to the population of Trowbridge alone, I think the source 
of supply is quite insufficient. It is physically impossible as the bill is drawn 
to carry out allthat is required. The estimate is very inadequate—that is, the 
£9250 for the works. Practically, that includes the value of the land and the 
compensation. My figures for works alone are very much larger than that. 
The last census gives a return for the district included in the bill of nearly 
21,000; that includes Westbury and Trowbridge and the other villages round 
abont. Taking that at 25 gallons a head, they would require 525,000 gallons 
daily for domestic purposes alone. In my judgment 25 gallons per head is not 
sufficient for the purposes of a manufacturing town; I should add 10 gallons 
a head. 

Mr. MunpEtu:*Does experience warrant you in saying that in like districts 
35 gallons per head is the proper quantity? . 

Witness: That is what has been given in evidence before commissioners and 
others in that class of district. ‘That would bring the quantity up to 810,000 
gallons a day. My own impression is that the proposed supply would not 
satisfy the present requirements of the town. I have had gaugings taken of 
two of the springs just to get their comparative value, but at this season of the 
a of course it is impossible to gauge them with anything like a dry weather 

ow. 

Mr. Muspett: Did you make any inquiries at the springs to know whether 
as were perennial ? 

r. VENABLEs : I object to that. 

Mr, Munpext: Could you judge whether the springs were constant in their 
flow or not? 

Witness: Only by comparison with springs of that nature. I was quite con- 
vinced that they were yielding their utmost at the time I visited them. The 


storeage reservoir, which would hold about 500,000 gallons. I do not Conside 
it safe that the reservoir for the domestic supply of Trowbridge should contain 
only 500,000 gallons. I should not like totake the responsibility of advisin 
anybody to lay money out in such a small scheme as that even for domestic 
supply, I should like asix weeks storeage. 

_Mr. Munpe.u: Then you do not agree with Mr. Hawksley as to the great 
— of getting the springs from chalk and getting the water from Surface 

rainage 

Witness: I do not think the springs are sufficiently satisfactory withont g 
storeage reservoir. No other reservoir is proposed to be constructed under the 
bill, but there is land upon which a reservoir about double the size might bg 
made. I do not consider a 9-inch pipe sufficiently large to carry out the require. 
ments of the bill ; I say an 18-inch pipe is necessary. It has been urged that 
there is a fall from the reservoir to the town of 130 minimum and 190 maximyn 
feet in the six miles, whereas, in point of fact, by their own levels there is only 
130 feet of fall, from which you must take 50 feet as due for high service. 

Mr. VenaBLEs: My learned friend accepted the evidence of Mr. Tomliso 
and Mr. Hawksley about the sufficiency of the pipe and of the levels. 

Witness: In my judgment, it ought to be an 18-inch pipe; 130 feet is the 
fall from the surface of the water to Trowbridge, but that is Trowbridge Street, 
I have taken off 50 feet for the height of the tanks at the barracks, which leayes 
80 feet as the available fall to represent the force of bringing down the 53 miles, 
which gives you 14 feet per mile, and a 9-inch pipe, with a fall of 14 feet pe 
mile, will not bring you down 500,000 gallons a day. An 18-inch pipe wil] 
bring down about 990,000 gallons a day, which I say is about the quantity 
sufficient to supply a place like Trowbridge. Of course, in these calculations 
it would be folly to lay down such a pipe as would bring the water down iy 
24 hours; it must be brought down to supply the population in eight hours, 

Mr. Munpe tt: Even if it was running and wanted, and was drawn off ql! 
day long, a pipe of 9 inches would not bring down 525,000 gallons. 

Vitness : It would not with a 14-feet fall; with a 9-inch pipe they woul 
require a fall of 30 feet a mile. 

Ir. MUNDELL: That is, supposing they were to bring down 525,000 gallon 
for Trowbridge proper; but supposing they were to supply Westbury from 4 
10-inch pipe, they would be in a still worse dilemma, 

Witness : They could not supply Westbury at all without shutting off Trov. 
bridge. Besides that, there are many parts of Upton Scudamore and Steep) 
Ashton that could not be supplied from this source at all; it is physically in. 
possible as a gravitation scheme. 

Mr. MunDE.: And then you say the gy tape tee A estimate is insufficient 

Mr. VenaB.es: F admit at once that if the parliamentary estimate include 
the compensation, it is absurdly insufficient, but the fact is it does not include it, 

Examination continued: My estimate for the works is as follows:—The fire 
tanks, £250; pipes to connect them with the reservoir, £532; the reservoirs, 
£3092; 12-inch main-pipe to Trowbridge and easements, £10,089: that givess 
total of £12,963, Adding 10 per cent. for contingencies makes £15,360, ani 
then £140 for land will bring it up to £15,500. It so happens that my estimate 
for the pipes and reservoir is exactly double that of Mr. Tomlison. I hay 
taken a 12-inch pipe instead of a 9-inch. According to my experience, we pay 
easements for going along footpaths. I may say as a practical thing it is very 
rarely that you can get a footpath so straight that you can lay a pipe under it, 
My estimate of the 20 gallons, p/us 10 gallons for manufactories, would involve 
the outlay upon an 18-inch pipe, and the difference between the cost of a 12-inch 
and an 18-inch pipe for that distance would be £5500. 

Mr. Munpett: Without any regard as to whether you are right as to having 
10 gallons per head for this mill population, would it be prudent only to lay 
down a 12-inch pipe which would only just give a present supply; would not 
it be prudent to lay down a larger pipe? 

Witness : I certainly should do it myself, and the more so in this particular 
instance, because every one has admitted in this room that water is very much 
required, and I am quite certain a large revenue could be obtained if you sup- 
plied the millowners with good water for their boiler purposes. It is usual » 
give water compensation. I know of no instance where water has been ab- 
stracted from valuable mill property like this without their being compensatel 
in kind. Here there is no water to compensate in kind, and no provision is 
made for that purpose. According to the gauging, they only show 820,000 gal- 
lons a day from this source, taking that as the mean flow, and therefore they 
would not have enough for the inhabitants of Trowbridge. It is usual to giv: 

millowners about two-fifths by way of compensation. 

Mr. Hawksley}was then recalled by permission of the committee, 

Mr. VenaBLEs: It is suggested by Mr. Stileman that the 9-inch pipe from 
Westbury to Trowbridge is not sufficient in diameter to take the water thi’ 
you propose to take. ; 
itness: A 9-inch pipe will deliver 500,000 gallons with a fall of 16 feet ins 
mile. We have a fall to the lower part of the town of 200 feet. 

Mr. VenaBies: Can you within 24 hours send down the 500,000 gallons to 





the town? 
Witness : Certainly; and the 500,000 gallons can be delivered in this way. 
The company have a reservoir already constructed which is large enough for 
the lower part of the town; the upper part of the town can be supplied out of 
the main-pipe. , 
Mr. VenABLEs: As to the levels; have you satisfied yourself that the levels 
which Mr. Tomlison has taken are correct? : 
Witness: I have not satisfied myself by actual measurement, but if the 
deposited plan were not correct, that would be an objection on Standing Orders. 
There has been no objection. Taking the plans as correct, water could be 
delivered by gravitation to all parts of the town. The difference of 100 feet 
per mile would make the smallest possible difference in the fall, because the 
delivery is as the square root of the fall,and the square root of 14 is very 
nearly the same as of 16. The square root of 14 is 3 8-10ths, and of 16 itis 4, 
and there is very little difference between 3 8-10ths and 4. There is no doubt 
that we can deliver this water. 
Mr. VenaB.eEs: Another point which Mr. Stileman spoke about was whether 
25 gallons per day, taking the character of the population and the trade, is ® 
sufficient supply; do you adhere to that opinion ? 
Witness : It is more than sufficient. 
Cross-examined by Mr. MunDELL: The reservoir in the town would hold, 
perhaps, 300,000 gallons. The reservoir is above all the houses, but it is not 
wanted for the supply of the upper t of the town. It would only “eo 
quired years hence, for the purpose of putting the run of the water from 4 
main-pipe daring the night, and that would accumulate for the supply of th? 
low parts of the town during the day, while the other parts of the town — 
supplied from the pipe. The whole of the reservoir service would then amoul 
to about 800,000 gallons. 

Mr. Stileman recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. V ENABLES. 13 
My estimate for the 12-inch pipe is £12,089, and the 9-inch pipe ve 
cost about £7200, taking present prices. The value of iron is rising ee 
It has gone up from 15s. to £1 a ton in the last four months. Pipes pour de < 
November cost £6 2s. 6d. now cost £7 7s. I constructed the water-wor be 
Barrow. That is a gravitation scheme, and we allow something like 20 gallo - 
a head for the domestic population. In South Staffordshire the water Pre 
umped from adits in the sandstone. There are no mills to os is 
here were two small mills, and we bought them, At Eastbourne the erent 
pumped from the green sand. There is no one to compensate. I canno 





works proposed by the bill consist of five small culverts, or tanks. They will 





you # town, of a similar trade to Trowbridge, which is supplied from springs 








ad 
enable them to collect about 10,000 gallons, and then it will pass into the 
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I say 10 gallons a head is necessary for manufacturing purposes. I suppose 
that there would be a great demand for it, at any rate the water company ought 
to provide for a great demand. This is a small population with a very large 
proportion of manufactories, whereas, when you are speaking of the seven 

lons, it probably applies to a very large population of some 200,000 or 
300,000 people, with a small proportion of manufactories. I have not supplied 
a town With woollen manufactories. I said the difference between my estimate 
and Mr. Tomlison’s was chiefly in the pipes; but then I said also that mine 
was a 12-inch against his 9-inch, which makes a difference of £2500 out of the 
£5000. 

Mr. VENABLEs: You have never considered the question whether the under- 
takers have a right to take their pipes without paying along footpaths ? 

Witness : I say that my experience tells me that we cannot doit. I have 
estimated the way-leave at 4s. a yard ; 7000 yards in length and 2 yards wide 
would be rather more than 3 acres. 

Mr. Venasxes: That would work out to £482 an acre for way-leave only ; 
surely you would not pay quite so much for way-leaves as buying land ? 

Witness: Experience shows that we can buy it at no less, 

Mr. MunDELL addressed the committee in support of his petition. He said 
he appeared on behalf of owners, lessees, and occupiers of mills, manufactories 
and works affected by this bill. His clients employed more than one-third of 
the entire population of Trowbridge ; they paid in wages £2500 a week, ard 
represented half a million of property, in one shape or other, on the banks of 
this stream. It was very little use giving the people water if they took away 
the industry of the district by which they won their bread. Although many of 
these gentlemen were members of the local board, this was not a local board 
opposition, but the opposition of manufacturers, and to the manufacturers as a 
body and a class it could not be imputed as a blame that they had not come to 
Parliament before to see that the crying want of the town was attended to. 
Under the circumstances there could hardly be any blame imputed to any one 
for not coming earlier than this, for by the 75th section of the Public Health 
Act of 1848 it was provided, “‘ That no local board, if there be an existing 
company, shall come forward to construct water-works.” Therefore, up to 
1870, the local board was by law hindered from taking any steps. Of course 
they could have bought the works of the company, but it had been shown that 
those works were inadequate, and that the water supplied was bad. Besides 
that, in common honesty and good faith, neither the manufacturers nor the 
local board could come forward and seek to oust the old company, who were 
the promoters of the present bill. A company was started in 1864, went into 
liquidation, and a new one was started on its ruins. That company was now in 
straits, and certain gentlemen, entirely foreign to the neighbourhood, came for- 
ward, gathering up in their skirts Mr. Foley, the auctioneer, the only man from 
the district who was concerned in promoting this bill. Not a share was taken, 
nor could a share be floated in the district. Was that a sign of popularity? 
No public meeting had been held to show that there was a strong feeling in 
favour of the measure. The promoters bought up the works from the liqui- 
dator of the defunct company at a price something like £500 below the sum at 
which it had been offered to the local board. The capital taken by the bill 
was only £37,500, and how much of that was to remain for compensation would 
depend entirely upon the amount necessarily consumed in the construction of the 
works, and the expenditure authorized by the bill. If they had under estimated 
the works and contingencies, the bill was stopped, because they had deposited 
an insufficient sum by way of guarantee for the performance of what they had 
undertaken to do. Was the estimate sufficient ? The promoters figures were 
that 500,000 gallons a day was to be brought to Trowbridge to supply 12,000 
people with 25 gallons a head, and for that supply they had a reservoir to 
contain 500,000 galions, or ore day’s supply. Unless they were perfectly right 
in saying that the springs were perennial they would be feeding Trowbridge 
from hand to mouth with water gathered at this gathering-ground. They said 
they could do that with a 9-inch pipe. Except for the afterthought of utilizing 
the old reservoirs at the works, they could not by any means doit atall. It 
was suggested at the eleventh hour that they would avail themselves of the 
reservoir, and, running the water into that in the night time, use it for the 
lower part of the town during the day. But for that resource the water could 
not run in in the time, because if none was drawn off it would not run at all 
during the night. He therefore contended that the 9-inch pipe for present use 
upon their own showing was utterly insufficient. Even if it was not, it would 
only bring the exact quantity wanted daily; and was it prudent just to dribble 
into the town the amount of its present need? Surely they should provide for 
the future. The pipe, the works, and the estimate were altogether insufficient. 
For present use a 12-inch pipe was required, and the expenditure would be 
£15,000. If reasonable prudence was shown in providing for the future, about 
£5000 more would be required, because it would want an 18-inch pipe. Then, 
if it was ever to be available to supply other districts, some £4000 or £5000 
more would be needed. That would leave only about £5000 of the capital, 
which would be wholly inadequate, as they would be assured on the evidence 
of Mr. Spackman for the purposes of compensating the persons whose pro- 
perty would be damaged. Even if the estimates were sufficient, it would be 
impossible with the sum left to make compensation. The first gauge taken was 
820,000 gallons, and of that they proposed to impound 500,000. The time at 
which the water was to be running through their pipes was the very hour 


at which it was required in the river. It was to run to supply the town | 


between the hours of eight and two in the day, and the residue, according 
to the present plan, wonld be collected at night to fill the reservoir. 
Assuming the gauge to be correct, they proposed to take of what they 
deemed the minimum flow 5-8ths of the entire water of the Biss springs; 
but the gauge was not taken at the proper time of the year in order to get the 
minimum flow. There was strong evidence to show that it was not the mini- 
mum flow, and if the minimum flow was 500,000 gallons, that would take the 
whole of the water from the Biss springs, and the first mills on the stream 
would not have a drop of water from any source whatever. The next gauge 
was at Mr. Harrop’s mill, and he, at any rate, would lose nearly half his water 
supply. Then as to Messrs. Brown and Palmer. They used 800,000 gallons of 
water daily, so that the whole of the water of the Biss springs, which were stated 
even by the promoters to be the most permanent and constant sources of supply, 
would only just be sufficient for him, assuming that he only used the water 
once as it passed his mill. He submitted that his clients could not be com- 
pensated except by water compensation. It was the invariable practice to give 
water compensation. He asked Mr. Hawksley, who had a most prodigious 
memory, if he could state where there was ever any case of a bill in a woollen 
district being passed without giving water compensation, and he said there 
might have been, but he could not remember. It might be taken, therefore, 
that there was none. Was Trowbridge to prove an exception to the rule 
because the water came from the chalk instead of the surface drainage? He 
could not see any difference between the two cases. There was in both a varia- 
tion in the supp!y in summer and in winter. No matter what the source of 
the water, the question was the rights and interests involved in its use. The 
Scheme was detective; there was no provision either of land or money for 
making a compensation reservoir. Was this a case in which these manufac- 
turers were bound to have an exception made to the general rule in legislation, 
and, because this happened to be water flowing from a chalky district instead 
of the surface drainage of the land, were not to be allowed to have what other 
manufacturers enjoyed, particularly when they had the shortest possible supply 
of water at the present time, and were necessarily cramped in their operations? 

- Tomlison chose to assume that so small a portion of the water would be 
taken away that there would be nothing in respect of which to give compen- 





sation. Who was the best judge of that, Mr. Tomlison, who went down there 
from Cambridge, or gentlemen who had lived in the district a!l their lives? 
He urged that there was a great deal to compensate for, and that the compen- 
sation could not be given in money—even if it could, the money required to 
compensate his clients for the loss of motive power would be so large in amount 
that to talk of it as £8000 was really ridiculous. On these grounds he asked 
the committee to reject the bill. 

Mr. Locu addressed the committee in support of the petition of Mr. Phipps. 
He said that his client appeared with great reluctance to oppose a measure 
which had for its object the water supply of Trowbridge. He did notdeny that 
Trowbridge wanted water; he would have been glad if the scheme had been one 
which he could have supported on its merits as meeting the wants of the in- 
habitants, and providing in the remotest manner compensation to the interests 
which it would affect. But so far from that being the case, the scheme he had 
to oppose was one which, in his view and the view of the witnesses that had 
been called in opposition to the preamble, was eminently unsuited to supply 
Trowbridge. It was not only not supported in the town, but was opposed by 
all the millowners. The opposition offered to it was unprecedented; here were 
all the great interests of the town opposing a scheme having for its object the 
supply of that town with water. It was the more remarkable that that should 
be the case when there was an acknowledgment at the same time of the ne- 
cessity as regarded the want of water in Trowbridge. And then the persons 
promoting the scheme were persons who came entirely from a distance, and 
had no connexion with the district at all, except in the case of Mr. Foley, Mr. 
Phipps owned considerable property in the neighbourhood of Trowbridge, some 
of it being at Upton Scudamore. That was valuable property of a purely agri- 
cultural nature. It was a great pastoral county, aided and supported by the 
arable cultivation carried on in the adjacent valleys. The downs were utterly 
destitute of springs, and water for the flocks had to be found in the hollows; 
whilst the arable cultivation was conducted with the view of producing the 
largest amount of arable produce for the purpose of rearing and breeding some 
cattle, and principally sheep. If the springs at the upper part of the Biss were 
impounded, the flock owners would be deprived of the opportunity of watering 
the sheep on the downs in the summer, and also of supporting them in 
winter by means of the root crops which were cultivated on tie lower grounds, 
but which could not be grown if the source of water supply was abstracted. 
Such a proceeding would in the most serious manner strike at the root of the 
prosperity of that part of the country. Even now Mr. Phipps and his tenants 
had very great difficulties with regard to watering their sheep. Under an En- 
closure Award, made in 1806, a watering-place was set apart expressly for the 
use of persons in that neighbourhood, in the advantages of which Mr. Phipps 
and his tenants now participate, and in substitution for which it was proposed 
to make a dipping-tank, a thing about 6 feet square, wholly inapplicable for the 

urpose of depasturing the sheep that now occupy the hills in that neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Phipps had a mill on the river near Dilton, and that mill was likely 
to be entirely destroyed in the event of the bill passing. He was also owner 
of the Storrage Farm, lower down the stream, comprising 300 acres, and com~ 
manding a rent of £900 a year. Part of that farm was water meadow, which 
gave it a considerable value. At the present time those meadows were so 
supplied with water that in very dry seasons they could only be irrigated in 
small portions at a time; and it was of great importance in that chalk district 
to have the power of putting water upon the grass lands in the summer time. 
It was with reference to an industry of this kind that this measure was op- 
posed. Had it been in itself a good one, and accepted by the people on whose 
behalf it professed to be made, he did not think Mr. Phipps would have 
appeared in opposition; but in respect to a measure which had been shown to 
be contrary to the wishes of every one in the place, Mr. Phipps felt himself 
justified in appearing before the committee. Looking to the inalequacy of the 
scheme, and to the absence of any attempt at compensation of any sort or kind, 
he hoped the committee would be induced to say that the question must be 
postponed to another season, when he did not doubt some better scheme would 
be proposed. . 

Mr. Maby, examined by Mr. Bayrorp. 

I rent the Storrage Farm of Mr. Phipps. The Biss tlows through it. The 
farm comprises 300 acres, of which 50 are arable, and the rest pasture. I pay 
£900 a year rent. 54 acres are water meadows, all supplied by the Biss Brook. 
We are obliged to pen the water back to get enough to do it with. Those water 
meadows are very valuable. I have rather more than 100 cows. By having 
this irrigating machinery the meadows do not require any manure. The 
amount of water in the brook that we are able to use varies from time to time. 
There is most water in the winter time, and least in July, August, and part of 
September. At the present time there is a good deal of water. I can irrigate 
about one-third of the land at a time, uniess there is a flood, and then we can 
do rather more. I should like to irrigate a great deal more if I had the chance. 
In the summer, when it is dry weather, we can only irrigate about four or five 
acres ata time. For nine months in the year, unless there is 2 flood, the whole 
of the water in the Biss Brook wil! pass through two 15-inch pipes, and for two 
or three months through one of them. That is after the water has come in 
from the well-head stream. I have a water-wheel which I use for grinding 
corn, cutting roots, and so on, That is of 8-horse power. The millowners 
below me complain about the water that I take, and say I keep them very 
short; but in spite of all their complaints, we go on using the water. It has 
never got beyond 9 lawyer’s letter. If this company take away the springs at 
the top of the Biss Brook, it will make a very material difference to the value of 
my farm; I could not irrigate my meadows at ail satisfactorily. fo dry 
weather it could not be done, and it isin dry weather that I want to irrigate 
them most. We want the water in winter as well. The meadows as dry land 
would be worth 50s., and as water meadow £4 10s. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VENABLES: There are two mills on the well-head 
stream. I get all the water of the well head and all the water that comes past 
Mr. Harrop’s works, We water the meadows at all times of the year. The 
well head is about equal to the Biss. The water goes back to the brook from 
the meadows at different points. Of course there 1s some loss by evaporation. 
If the Biss springs were taken, there is no period of the year when we should 
have enough water. 

Mr. Wm. Bowron, examined by Mr. BAyrorp. 

I rent the Brook Farm, below Storrage. It is 180 acres, of which 31 are 
water meadows. I pay £458, or 50s.an acre. I work it as a dairy farm, and 
keepanumber of cows. | irrigate those meadows from the Biss Brook when I can. 
The water meadows are very valuable. I should not like to farm without them. 
We can produce more gtass upon the watered meadows without manure than 
on drv meadows with manure. The importance of irrigating in dry weather 
is that we can have our cows grazing on green pasture when other people have 
nothing. The water of the Biss Brook varies in quantity. 





Fripay, Aprin 12. 
Rev. Mr. Barron, examined by Mr. Bayrorp. 

Iam the incumbent of Upton Scudamore, and custodian of three awards in 
connexion with the parish. ‘fhe Enclosure Award of 1806 contains the follow- 
ing extract :—‘‘ One other private carriage road and driftway, numbered 16 in 
the map A, leading from Upton between allotments numbered 46 and 31, herein- 
after awarded to John Pearce, of Biss Bottom, to the water there, and alsoa 
small piece of open land adjoining to the same water, which said road shall ‘be 
and remain a private carriage road and driftway and watering-place for the use 
of the owners and occupiers for the time being of all or any of the messuages, 


enclosures, allotments, within the said parish of Upton Scudamore.” This same 
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‘watering-place is referred to under the name of “ watering-place,”’ and “public 
watering-place,” in connexion with these two patches of land belonging to John 
Pearce in another part of the award. Those two patches of land are the pro- 

erty of Mr. Phipps, and in the occupancy of his tenants. The road in question 

eads to the watering-place, and, being open land, Mr. Phipps and all other per- 
sons in the parish have a right to go along that road to water their sheep and 
cattle at the watering-place at the Biss springs. There are seven springs. A 
large number of sheep are ys in the ae gg sce as many as 2500. 
Upton Scudamore is on the edge of the chalk downs, which are very largely 
used for pasturage. It is absolutely necessary to bring the sheep down to water 
at those 5 ‘- at certain times when the water is short, after a dry summer 

articularly. The supply of water at the Biss springs is extremely variable. 

n winter the supply is greater than in summer. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VenasLes: Mr. Tomlison called on me last summer, 
but I do not remember that he said the company would undertake to put 
up a watering-place. He could not imagine so good a watering-place as was at 
present provided. The scheme only mentioned a dipping-tank. 

Mr. Pearce, examined by Mr. Locu : 

I hold one of Mr. Phipps’s farms at Upton Scudamore. It is a farm of 200 
or 300 acres, of which 75 acres are in meadow and the rest in pasture. I 
known the Biss springs. My system of farming is principally pastoral and I have 
on an average 300 sheep. They feed during the winter upon turnips and the 
produce of arable land. During the summer they go on the downs. In dry 
weather they are dependent to a great extent upon the water to be founed 
in the Biss Bottom. e existing access to this water is very important to my 
farming operations. I understand that the promoters are going to impound 
all the springs. The head spring, where the company propose putting their 
tank, I have never known to fail; the one close to it I have known all 
but fail. There was a little oozing from it, and the others have been all 
dry; that I can say for certain. think the driest time I recollect was 
about eight years ago. The head spring, though never dry, varies very 
much in quantity. I have known it to be so low that it would all run 
‘through a 4-inch pipe. The promoters are going to impound these springs 
in a reservoir just below Biss Bottom, and I do not know where we are to go for 
water. It is the only surface water we have. When the ponds are dry we shall 
be completely without water. While they deprive us of our water I shculd not 
think they would be obtaining such a source of supply as would be at all suit- 
able to supply such a place as Trowbridge. At this time of the year we have 
water enough for them and for as many again. The system of farming that I 
pursue is very much pursued in my neighbourhood. The farmers keep a large 
number of sheep during the winter upon the produce of arable land, and turn 
‘them on the downs in summer. If this water is taken away it will greatly in- 
terfere with that system of farming. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VENABLES: I cannot say how much a sheep would 
drink in a day; I never observed it. I should think not more than a gallon. 

Mr. Bigwood, examined by Mr. Bayrorp. 

Iam a miller, and have two mills, one at Dilton and one at Westbury Leigh. 
There is a good supply of water at the present time, the springs are quite fall. 
At other times it varies verymuch. At the Dilton Mill we can, in winter time, 
drive two pairs of stones—that is, 8-horse power, the whole of the 24 hours 
round. That is for about four months. The next four months we should work 
about three parts time, not with two pairs of stones, but only one pair, and 
then when the water runs short we have been only able to work eight hours 
a day with one pair of stones. In an ordinary dry season we can work from 
10 to 12 hours a day with one pair of stones. We are constantly having 
squabbles with the farmers about penning up the water. They want it, and 
we want it too. The Leigh Mill I rent from Mr. Phipps. There we have three 
pairs of stones. The horse power of that wheel would be 12. I pay £50 a year 
rent. We have a pond there where we store water for the purpose of driving 
the wheel. We store it by night and use it by day, and let it on as we want it. 
We cannot always work three pairs of stones, only when the water is very full, 
When the water is very strong by penning at night, we might work three pairs 
of stones 10 hoursa day. The water varies very much, inthe same way as at 
the other mill. At Leigh Mill, when there is an ordinary dry season, we can 
work about 12 hours a day with one pair of stones, out of the 24, and we 
should have to dam up the water the other 12 hours for that purpose. I have 
known the time when we could not work more than about nine hours a day, 
with one pair of stones. I have a small water meadow, about three-quarters 
of an acre. If there was a 9-inch pipe taking the water from the Biss springs, 
it would take away more than the whole of the water at Dilton, but not quite 
the whole of the water at Westbury Leigh. I am satisfied it would take away 
the whole of the water at Dilton. [It would destroy the mill altogether, and so 
affect the other that it would be worthless. I would not rent it unless there 
was steam power. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VenABies : With one pair of stones at Dilton I 
can grind four bushels an hour. I have two pairs of stones there. The quan- 
tity that I can grind in an hour at either mill varies very much. At the two 
mills together I grind about ten to twelve thousand sacks a year. We can 
grind two sacks at Dilton while we grind three sacks at Leigh. I have a mill 
on the well head constantly working. I grind there about the same quantit 
that I do at Dilton. Dilton water-wheel is 16 feet in diameter, and the Leig 
wheel is 12 feet. The water has a 14 feet or 14 feet 6 inches fall. Well head 
is about a 12 feet fall. They are all overshot wheels, 

Mr. Spackman, examined by Mr. Loca. 

I have been employed by Mr. Phipps to look after his interests as connected 
with this question. I can hardly speak as to the facts of the springs at Biss 
Bottom, but I am quite sure from the situation of them they must vary a good 
deal. During the last three months I have seen them vary very much indeed. I 
should not think it a safe plan to rely upon those springs as the feeders of the 
highest reservoir for the supply of Trowbridge. They would get a supply, but 
whether it would be sufficient for Trowbridge I could not say. Thereis plenty 
of water now after the late abundant rains. Two springs, each filling 24-inch 
pipe, would certainly not be sufficient water. At Bath they first thought a 
6-inch pipe would be sufficient, but they found out their mistake. They laid a 
12-inch pipe, and now they are laying an 18-inch pipe. I have looked at the 
plans, and observe that, for the accommodation of Mr. Phipps and his neighbours 
at Biss Bottom, they propose to construct a dipping-tank about six feet square. 
It would answer the purpose for dipping, but would be totally inadequate for 
the wants of the sheep farmers. The springs are now open for 100 yards, so that 
the sheep can spread themselves over the course of the spring, and get flowing 
water ; whereas, with a dipping-tank, they would have no means of getting it 
atall. I have already given my opinion that the Westbury Leigh Mill would 
be entirely destroyed if this scheme is carried out, and Storrage Mill would be 
very materially injured. The water meadows would suffer very much, espe- 
cially in summer time. On the whole, this bill, if it passed, would be very in- 
jurious to the interests of Mr. Phipps, while at the same time I hardly think it 
would give a sufficient supply of water to Trowbridge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VenaBLEs: 25 gallons per day is the estimate at 
Bath, where there are no manufactures. 

Mr. VENABLEs then replied on the whole case. He said he did so with some 
confidence, but at the same time with anxiety, because it was a matter of vital 
importance to the people of Trowbridge, and if it should be the opinion of the 
committee that the objections which had been urged against the bill must pre- 
vail against the necessity for a supply of water that had been established, it 
would be a grievous disaster. He hoped to satisfy the committee that the appre- 
hensions of those who were opposing the bill were, though perfectly sincere, 











still very much exaggerated; anda not short experience had convinced him 
that there was no point on which people were so apt to exaggerate as on the 
importance of water. The attempt to take water for the supply of a town 
which water almost always was due to works, mills, manufactures, and naviga- 
tion, invariably excited a degree of alarm which a itself in an active 
opposition, and generally in very strong statements which required a great deal 
of allowance to be made for them. In the northern districts, although the unj- 
form practice was to give compensation in water, the manufacturers invariab} 
apprehended great damage, and brought forward witnesses to say, and to say wi 
erfect good faith, that the nature of their processes was such that the water 
istributed equally by way of compensation would not supply the place of the 
larger quantities of water they used at present. And the committees had inva. 
riably to take into consideration the balance between the two sides—on the one 
side the estimate of the damage that would be done, and on the other the abso- 
lute necessity of supplying large populations with water ; and there were no cases 
in which Parliament exercised a sounder discretion, or more uniformly and 
carefully regulated the conflicting interests, so as to do justice to all pore. He 
had not a word to say against the way in which Mr. Phipps brought forward 
his case, but his learned friend himself said, and very fairly, that if Mr. Phipps 
was the only opponent, probably considering the demand for water that there 
must be at Ba rom, tr. a would not have felt justified in continuin 
in his opposition. He was far from saying that the bill would not affect Mr. 
Phipps’s property, and, no doubt, however much water or any other commodity 
might be wanted by any one person, he ought not to take it without paying the 
erson from whom it was taken. The promoters did not ask to take it from Mr, 
hipps, but to buy it. An imaginary grievance had been set up by some of the 
witnesses with regard to the water-places at the Biss springs. It was hardly 
necessary to bring up that respectable clergyman to show what nobody ever dis- 
puted—that the people of that district were entitled to water their sheep, and to 
take away water for their domestic purposes from the Biss springs; it was not 
disputed for a moment. Mr. Tomlison called upon him for the express pur- 
pose of telling him that they would have a dipping-tank _ but if they 
wanted anything else they were agg at liberty to haveit. It was not, 
after all,a very great matter, for Mr. Pearce said that a gallon a day was too 
much to allow for a sheep in dry weather. There were 2500 sheep in the parish, 
and supposing they drank 2500 gallons, and another 2500 gallons was carried 
away in water-carts for the supply of the farmers houses, it could easily be 
done. The promoters would provide a dipping-tank, or if the people did jnot 
like the dipping-tank, they would provide a pump. According to the general 
law, by the Water-Works Clauses Act, the undertakers were bound to provide 
other places if it could be done ; and to avoid any dispute, if his learned 
friends would suggest any convenient and reasonable mode of doing it, he was 
quite willing to put in a clause to carry their suggestion into effect, and then 
the farmers and the sheep could go and drink as long as they liked. With 
regard to Mr. Pnipps’s mills, they were just like anybody else’s mills. He 
owned two corn-mills, and was entitled to water power for them. Mr. Spack- 
man said that the upper mill would be destroyed. He was quite right; they 
would destroy the upper mill, and, of course, they would have to pay for it. 
Mr. Phipps could have no sentiment about his mill. He could only require its 
fair value, and when he found the water was wanted for so great a public 
purpose, and that he would lose nothing by the conversion of his mill into 
money, he surely could have no reason to complain. The Leigh Mill would 
not be stopped. They were not going to take 825,000 gallons away, but five 
or ten years hence they were going to take 500,000 — and, consequently, 
out of 2,250,000 gallons, 1,750,000 would be left at Leigh Mill. It was absurd 
to think that the mill would be stopped, and for this reason, that he would still 
have twice the supply at the lower mill which he now had at the upper mill, 
and which, nevertheless, was worked as he stated. If 820,000 gallons would 
work the upper mill now, surely double that quantity would work the lower 
mill hereafter. If he could satisfy an arbitrator that it would stop the mill, 
the consequence would be that the promoters would have to buy it; and when 
they benens it they could let it as a mill,and that would go in reduction of 
their purchase-money. He opened the case at first asa case of money entirely, 
at any rate as far as water power was concerned. Then asto the water meadows, 
which were undoubtedly valuable property, one of the tenants said that the 
water always added a great deal to the value, and that in a hot summer it 
added extraordinarily to the value. Those two farmers assumed, from first to 
last, that the water meadows were going to be turned into dry land. Nothing 
of the kind would be done. All they were going to do was, at the driest season, 
probably, to cause them to water a smaller quantity at a time. For a great 
part of the year the water meadows would be just as good water meadows as 
they were now. Was it to be supposed that the company were going to turn 
them into dry lands because, now and then, instead of watering them ten acres at 
a time, they would, perhaps, have to be watered eight acres at atime? Inaddi- 
tion to the 2,250,000 gallons of water going over Mr. Harrop’s weir, there was the 
well head on which Mr. Bigwood had the mill, about equal to his mill at Leigh. 
That well head nearly, or quite, doubled the water before it came to the water 
meadows. There was at that point, to say the least of it, three and a half 
millions dry-weather flow, of which the water company would take half a 
million ; and yet it-was treated as if these meadows would be made entirely 
dry. An arbitrator would be able to say how much their value was diminished ; 
and for that, as in the other case, Mr. Phipps would be compeneated. Was it 
to be said that the occasional diminution, by a moderate fraction, of water used 
for irrigation could furnish a reason for leaving the people at Trowbridge 
absolutely without water? No gauges had been taken by the opponents of 
the bill. Mr. Hawksley said that took a drainage of 3} square miles, 
and that the drainage area of the river at Trowbridge was 33 square 
miles; consequently, there was ten times the drainage area that 
was interfered with. Taking, therefore, the dry-weather flow at Biss 
at 820,000 gallons, and multiplying that by eight, nine, or ten, they 
would get the dry-weather flow at Trowbridge. It was quite certain that they 
could not take water without diminishing the supply in the river. They ad- 
mitted that they would diminish it. They did not in the slightest degree dimi- 
nish the water, as far as it was an accommodation to the traders at Trowbridge, 
but the supply of the river they did not diminish. Mr. Harrop did take one 
gauge, and it confirmed the gauge taken by the promoters. He took it in June, 
1870, and though June in general was—for the purpose of chalk springs—a full 
month, it so happened that since the February of that year there had been 4 
great drought. Mr. Harrop took the gauge at 2,956,000 gallons over his weir, 
that being 700,000 gallons more than Mr. Tomlison took it in December last. 
Mr. Harrop took another gauge on the 7th of April in this year, and his figures 
were 3,965,000 gallons. Everybody had told them that just at the present time 
there was an extraordinary quantity of water, so much, indeed, that Mr. Stile- 
man thought it no use to take a gauge. It was suggested incidentally by his 
learned friend, although the witnesses hardly followed the lead in the matter. 
that there might be water compensation. He (Mr. Venables) should like to 
know how water compensation would be given. The traders said they would 
not have the water taken from the Biss at all. They knew the place much too 
well to think that any compensation could be given, for the simple reason that 
they would see it must be given out of their pockets, if given at all. Nobody 
had suggested that there was any single case of a compensation reservoir where 
water was taken out of a spring. Mr. Stileman took water at South Stafford- 
shire out of a well, but gave no compensation. Mr. Spackman was connect 
with the Bath Water-Works, where that large town was supplied from springs, 
and there were mills upon them. They gave no water compensation, because 
they were springs. How could it be given in this case? Mr. Harrop could use 
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7 million ons, and profitably use it—that was to say, he wanted the whole 
Be ~: oF goose Su ae of the stream. What would he say if they made a 
compensation reservoir with 100 days supply, and stopped his water all that 
time; and if, whenever he had alittle lack and a little more water than usual, they 
reduced it to dry-weather flow? Inthe north the waters which were stored were 
the flood waters, which otherwise would run sway uselessly to the sea. But 
here there were no floods to store. They could never interrupt Mr. Harrop’s 
supply at one time, and store it up, to deliver it to him at another time. Then 
came Messrs. Brown and Palmer, who wanted 800,000 gallons daily. As to 
the condensing power, the witnesses said that the water was used over and 
over again, and then each man, when he had done with it, passed it on to his 
neighbour, Was not it a perfectly monstrous absurdity to putin a table and 
gauge the river at one point, and say it produces, say, 500 million gallons, and 
then gauge it a mile down and say that another man wants 500 million gallons, 
and that that is 1000 million galions, when, in fact, it was just the same water 
over again? Here, in every case, it was the same water over again, and, as it 
happened, Messrs. Brown were the highest up, and their 800,000 gallons sup- 
plied all the rest below. The petitioners had made out a table in a monstrously 
absurd way, showing, as they said, that 4,048,000 gallons of water would be 
required. He wondered they did not make it 400 millions. He knew that it 
was no very great matter to upset one very fallacious reason for the opposition, 
but still fallacious reasons and absurd statistics were not put in where better 
statistics were available. The witnesses fairly admitted that the condensing 
question was & secondary matter, because they used the water over and over 

in, the real inconvenience being that one man passed it on rather hot to 
another man, and it must be allowed to cool. He suggested that they should 
make cooling-ponds, but they did not seem to think it worth while, being 
rather contented with things as they were. The whole question, as it appeared 
from their evidence, was the depth of the water opposite their works. They 
did not care in the least about the dirty water, because, although it was 
abominably foul, it seemed to suit their purpose. They pumped it over and 
over again, used it for condensing, washing and scouring, and all the other 
processes described by the witnesses, all that was necessary being to have it dee 
enough. The bill would not diminish the depth by the single twenty-thousandt! 
part of an inch, for the simple reason that the depth did not depend on the flow 
of the river, but on the level of the weir which was below the town. It was 
perfectly true that the miller above pent up the water ; and as he would perhaps 
have 400,000 or 500,000 gallons less, to that extent it would be longer in 
filling his dam, and the manufacturers would have a little while to wait for the 
water to rise to the level of the weir ; but that was the only way in which they 
would be affected. The depth would not be affected in the smallest degree. 
When a pool was made with a weir at the end, the water was always up to the 
weir, whether there was high water or low water. They did not want it high, 
but only up to the weir, and the bill would certainly not prevent that being 
done. That was as clearas possible. Those gentlemen who were opposing the 
bill chose entirely to leave out of consideration and to forget the very great 
benefit that would be conferred upon themselves, as distinguished from the 
other residents, by having pure water brought for the purpose of their manu- 
factures. As might be expected, some of the witnesses pooh-poohed the diffe- 
rence between clean water and foul water ; but supposing for any purpose the 
promoters proposed to take away clean water and substitute dirty water, what 
would they have said? Would they have said they were as well contented 
with dirty water as with clean, and that they did not care in the least which it 
was? Was it not doing them an enormous service to propose to bring clean 
water to them for the purposes of their manufacture, which, whatever they 
might say, as everybody knew, would perform certain processes in a way that 
they could not have performed by dirty water ; 140,000 out of the 500,000 
gallons was reckoned for manufacturing purposes. Truc it was, as he had said, 
that the manufacturers said it was no use to them, but in the north it was con- 
stantly said by manufacturers that it was as necessary for them to have clean 
water for their trade as for anybody else to have to drink. That was in- 
variably said in linen, woollen, and cotton towns. Everybody knew that 
dyeing processes, and certain scouring processes, could only be cheaply and 
effectually done with pure water. This pure water would be supplied them to 
the amount of 140,000 gallons, and at a reasonable price. If it was not worth 
their while to buy it, then it would run down the river as at present, and 
the diminution of the supply of the river would be lessened to that extent. 
Then, if the company did not take that 140,000 gallons for trade purposes, they 
would only require, some years hence, 360,000 gallons daily for domestic pur- 
poses. Either they were conferring a boon on the millowners, or they were 
doing them no harm. Mr. Stileman said 10 gallons per head ought to be 
allowed for trade purposes in a manufacturing town; but Mr. Hawksley, who 
had had far more experience in the great northern towns, had told them that 
the usual quantity taken was seven gallons per head. And against the opi- 
nions of that gentleman as to the insufficiency of the pipes and of the estimates 
they had again the evidence of Mr. Hawksley, that a 9-inch pipe would be of 
sufficient capacity for the supply of Trowbridge alone, to deliver water at the 
highest point required, and that he had examined the estimates and was satis- 
fied that they were sufficient. The case of the millowners was that they 
objected to taking any water from the river for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
because they apprehended, erroneously he thought, that it would interfere with 
their works. It was a case between scheme and no scheme, and the perpetuation 
for many years of that most miserable state of things which had been detailed 
by one witness after another, as to the absolute destitution of water in the 
town. What was the injury which the millowners suffered compared with the 
injury that the inhabitants of the town suffered day by day and night by night? 
They had the evidence of one gentleman that for three days his family were 
obliged to use the same bowl of water for washing purposes, and they had been 
told that people had to send their children to the canal a mile off to wash them, 
and that water was sold in the town at 4d.a bucket. There were these 12,000 
people, with the exception of the better classes who held supplies of their own, 
submitting to all this wretchedness and filth; and this state of things was to be 
perpetuated because of the imaginary and infinitesimal grievances to which the 
manufacturers would be subject. He had no doubt these gentlemen were pri- 
vately and personally benevolent, but when it came to be a question between 
their own interests and the interests of the population, they decided in a way 
which he hoped the committee would not sanction. They boasted that they 
employed more than half the population of the town. There was, therefore, a 
moral obligation upon them to provide a supply of water to those dependent 
upon them; and much more a moral obligation not to prevent those who took 
up their neglected duties conferring this inestimable benefit upon the town. 

The room was then cleared, and, upon the re-admission of parties, the chair- 
man announced that the committee were of opinion that the preamble of the 
bill had not been proved. 





(Before Lord Henxxy, Chairman; Mr. Mitrorp, Mr. W. J. Lziau, and 
Mr, MCLEAN. Referee, Sir Joux Duckwortu.) 
DONCASTER WATER BILL, 
Turspay, APRIL 9. 

Mr. Denison, Q.C., Sir Monpaunt Wexts, and Mr. Saunpers appeared for 
~ poems Mr. Rovwerx, 2.0. and Mr. Wappy for the Corporation of 

oncaster ; Mr. .C. ° . 
yt peep Poe mg » Q.C., for Mr, Boswell and Mr. Hoole; Mr. BIDDER 

Mr. Denison said this was a bill for giving to the town of Doncaster a better 
Supply of water—better, not so much with regard to quantity as to quality. The 








various specimens exhibited on the table would give the committee some idea of 
the nature of the present supply from the river Don, and he might state that 
the well water of the town, though more agreeable to look at, was in reality 
more dangerous to drink. The great peculiarity of the present case was that 
the bill was opposed by those who, by law, were charged with the duty of 
promoting it. the Local Board of Health for the borough, the corporation 
were the parties to whom the inhabitants had the right to look for an efficient 
water supply, but unfortunately there were no means to compel them to perform 
their obligations. It was certainly the first instance in his experience in which 
a corporation were complained of by their constituents for being too slow in 
such a matter. Speaking in a general way, the town of Doncaster seemed 
to possess great natural advantages for the construction of water-works, It was not 
situated in a narrow gorge, but in a wide and extensive plain with the very best 
soil, and with a river running through it which was tidal to a short distance 
below. It possessed just enough slope to make drainage easy. There were no un- 
healthy trades carried on in the neighbourhood, so that the town should be 
singularly free from epidemics. The fact, however, was, that it was specially 
subject to epidemics, and he seldom went there without finding some disease 
present, which was universally traced to bad drainage or water. Besides this, 
he believed it was the case that whenever the cholera visited England, it took 
care to visit Doncaster, and it was known for certain that on such an occasion 
the whole of the population which had drunk of a certain pump had died 
of that fearful disease. This was a good illustration of the well water, 
which the corporation in their petition against the bill said was 
perfectly good for those who did not like the stuff which was now on the 
table of the committee. A difference of taste, however, existed in Doncaster, 
and some of the old women preferred the dark muddy fluid obtained from the 
Don for making tea to the water obtained from the town wells. The truth 
probably was, that no great quantity of water was consumed there in an 
unmixed state, but was qualified by something of a stronger character. The 
present water-works of Doncaster were within one year 160 years old. During 
the whole of that time there had been no improvement in the source from which 
the water was taken; in fact, so far from any improvement, there had been a 
great deterioration. In 1703 a water-wheel was put down in Doncaster just 
above the weir, so that the sewage water of the town proper did not contami- 
nate the river at the spot from whence the supply was taken. The only step 
taken since then to increase the quantity of water was the erection, a few 
years back, of a steam-engine, On the river Don there were 450 square miles 
of country, and in that extensive area there were, in addition to the scattered 
population, several large and populous towns. There was first of all Sheffield, 
with 250,000 inhabitants, and a trade with which every one was acquainted ; 
and there were also the towns of Rotherham, Barnsley, and Chesterfield. 
Besides these places, there had grown up within the last few years a mineral 
population to an extent which it was very difficult to measure; but which certainly 
could not be taken at less than a million anda half. A little above Doncaster 
were Mexboro’, Kilnhurst, and Masbro’, the centres of large iron districts, and 
from thence all the way to Sheffield the banks of the river were studded with 
iron-works. Passing on to and beyond Chesterfield, there were iron-works, 
forges, and collieries every quarter of a mile; there was also Barnsley, the seat 
of linen manufacture and a great coal country. The Barnsley, Elsecar, and 
Silkstone coal was raised in that district,and the river Don carried down its 
stream all the filth and refuse of these places towards Doncaster, so that by the 
time it reached that town the water was utterly unfit for drinking purposes; 
yet this was the only water with which Doncaster was supplied, except that 
obtained from certain wells to be spoken of hereafter. So offensive was this 
water that usually it was not necessary to ‘go beyond an examination by the 
nose to determine its character, but analyses of it would be laid before the 
committee. The well water had long been known to be extremely dangerous, 
and was reported on as such, in 1850, by Mr. Ranger, a Government inspector, 
on the occasion of an inquiry prior to the constitution of the corporation as the 
Board of Health. In their petition against the present bill the corpora- 
tion stated that they had had no complaints of the water, but it appeared from 
their own proceedings so far back as 1849 such was not the case. In that year 
they addressed a communication to the Great Northern Railway Company with 
reference to an alleged interference by them with the water supply, and they ac- 
companied it with a copy of a resolution to which they had come, stating, in 
effect, that in consequence of continued complaints by the inhabitants of the 
quality of the water, they had determined to improve the supply. Nothing, 
however, was done by them; they were convinced in the end that the railway 
company had nothing to do with the alleged deficiency at the time, and he 
only alluded to the fact to show that there had been complaints on the subject. 
[The learned counsel read several extracts from Mr. Ranger's report on the 
quality of the water.] The population at that time was about 12,000; it was 
now close upon 20,000, and the town had become a great railway centre. The 
Great Northern Railway Company had large workshops there, employing about 
1000 people, and it would be shown in evidence that the railway men would 
not stay in the town because of the impurity of the water. When Mr. Ranger 
made his report he stated that it was a matter of complaint by the medical men, 
on behalf of the inhabitants, that the water was often highly ch with 
organic matter, and that several days were required to allow of its settling, 
after being taken from the stand-pipes, before it could be used. At that time 
the idea was that if water was filtered so as to be made to look clear it was 
perfectly safe for use; but since then science had advanced a great deal, and it 
was now known that this was a mistake, and that it was often more dangerous, 
Passing over an interval of 12 years, the next thing done by the corporation 
was to try the experiment of sinking an artesian well in the neighbourhood. They 
were advised that if they obtained water thus it would not be but they spent 
£1150 in sinking about 1000 feet; then the rod broke, and they did no more. In 
1863 the town of Rotherham was in Parliament for a water supply, and they pro- 
posed to take some of the brooks running into the river Don, one of which was the 
brook now proposed to be appropriated. The Corporation of Doncaster were 
on the alert, and presented a petition against the bill, stating that the present 
supply of water to the town from the river was insufficient, and that it was 
very impure from the sewage discharged into it from places above. They also 
sent their surveyor and others to give evidence against the scheme, and in the 
end Parliament refused to sanction it. In 1864 and 1865 there was a bill for the 
water supply of Sheffield, and the Corporation of Doncaster opposed the scheme 
on the ground that it was intended to appropriate some of the tributaries of 
the Don; and they represented that if this were done, the water would come 
back into the river as sewage, and even that might be diverted from the 
stream. In that end, the chairman of the committee of the House of Lords 
said, “ Practically, the application of Doncaster is acceded to.” [The learned 
counsel read portions of the evidence given on that occasion.] In 1866 the 
corporation wrote a letter to the Mayor of Sheffield, complaining of the impu- 
rities which were turned into the river, and there was some talk of applying 
for an injunction. In 1867, Mr. Rawlinson was sent for to investigate the 
matter, and report upon the water and sewage of the town. He stated that if 
the water of the Don was free from sewage, it would be the most economical 
source of supply. He also examined a number of springs in the neighbour- 


hood, of which he gave the analysis. Of the water of the Don, he stated that 


the total solid impurities amounted to 34 eo“ per gallon, of which no less 
than 4 grains were organic. The Hooten Brook contained 14’8 grains of solid 
impurity per gallon, of which 1°42 grains consisted of organic and other volatile 
matters. With regard to hardness, the Don water, before boiling, possessed 
8 degrees, and after boiling, 6 ; while the water of the Hooten Brook was 6 
degrees before and 2 after boiling. Mr. Rawlinson told the corporation that 
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no sufficient quantity of water‘could be obtained from the Stockbridge gravel 
hole, but they spent £4000 in purchasing that water without analyzing it. It 
contained no less than 28} degrees of solid impurities; and, as to organic matter, 
it was worse than the Don, the organic and volatile salts being no less than 5} 
ains per gallon, making a total impurity of 34 grains ; and, with regard to 
sored it possessed no less than 26 degrees, of which only 10 were lost by boil- 
ing. Thisanalysis was obtained by two members of the corporation, and would 
be ed in evidence. Mr: Rawlinson, in the conclusion of his report, stated, 
“ water at present supplied to the town from the river Don is unfit for 
domestic purposes, and there is no reasonable prob: ‘lity of its ever being 
rendered pure and wholesome.” And then he said, in substance, that water 
in sufficient quantity, and of a reasonable softness and purity, for the supply 
of the town did not exist within a short distance from Doncaster; that the nearest 
water suitable for the purpose was to be obtained at Hooten Brook, which 
might be, if required, supplemented by a supply from Balden Brook. He recom- 
mended the construction of a reservoir below Ravensfield Park, a plan, how- 
ever, which would involve the inconvenience of not carrying water into the 
town without pumping. The promoters of the present scheme had taken what 
they believed was the wiser course, and proposed to construct a reservoir higher 
up, 80 that water could be conveyed into Doncaster by gravitation. The store- 
age reservoir would be in Ravensfield Park, and the elevation 180 feet above 
Ordnance datum; and there would be a service reservoir at Walmsworth 145 feet 
above Ordnance datum. The storeage reservoir would extend over 36 acres, 
and contain 184 million gallons of water, which would be ample for the supply 
of Doncaster for many years to come. The estimate was £40,000, with £20,000 
borrowing powers. He (Mr. Denison) did not put this before the committee as 
a cheap scheme, and Mr. Rawlinson stated in his report that a eheap scheme 
was impossible; but, after all, an expenditure of £60,000 for an efficient water 
supply of a town of 20,000 inhabitants was not a very extravagant measure. 
With reference to the promotion of the scheme there was something singular. 
Here were some of the principal inhabitants of the town active against the cor- 
poration. Doncaster, though it had a population of 20,000, was in the condition 
of'a good many country towns, that it contained hardly any one except shop- 
keepers, who, excellent people in their way, could not be expected to havea 
large amount of money to expend upon a scheme of this kind, and the corpora- 
tion, who on some occasions had done good and generous things, seemed to be 
afraid or unwilling to encourage any outlay in this direction. But then this 
question would occur: The corporation were the water authority of the town, 
and would the committee institute a water company in opposition to them? It 
‘was known that Parliament set its face against competition in reference to water 
supply. The promoters of this bill had no such intention. There happened to 
live at Doncaster several influential persons, chiefly professional men, who had 
the spirit of their class, and who also possessed that other element so essential 
to the success of a scheme before Parliament. Mr. Baxter had had a country 
house there for 48 years, and a brother of his, a solicitor, also resided 
in the town. There was also a Mr. Fisher, a solicitor, and Mr. Bartholomew, 
the engineer] to the River Don Commission. These gentlemen were, on public 
grounds, the promoters of the present scheme. He (Mr. Denison) did not 
know of any one else in Doncaster who could be looked to for such an under- 
taking, except his own father, who, being 85 years of age, was not likely to be 
very active in the matter, but who, he was glad to see, had signed the petition in 
favour of the bill. No doubt it would please his learned friends who repre- 
sented the opposition to say that this was an engineers and solicitors scheme. 
He would make them a present of the fact. It was; and, if it were not, there 
could have been no scheme at all. It was said in the petition of the corpora- 
tion that it had been promoted with a view to private profit. But the corpora- 
tion knew when they put the statement into their petition that it was not so, 
because, before the bill was brought in, Mr. Baxter wrote to and saw the town- 
clerk, and did all he could to induce the corporation to take up the measure, 
buat they refused. Further than that, so late as February last, the promoters 
stated, and he (Mr. Denison) was even now authorized to say, that so far from 
Mr. Baxter wanting to carry on the concern as a share concern, he and his 
fellow-promoters would hand it over at any moment to the corporation. It was 
only an engineers and solicitors scheme, by reason of the sluggishness and 
stupidity of the corporation, and in spite of all that had passed, they might have 
the works by merely paying the necessary professional charges, and become 
themselves the promoters of the bill. On the other hand, if the corporation did 
not like to buy they might sell. Competition was not desirable nor expedient 
in such a matter, and the promoters were willing to purchase up the works of 
the corporation at a valuation. The corporation called themselves a water 
company, and there was a recognized tariff upon which water companies were 
accustomed to sell their undertakings. If they possessed parliamentary incor- 
poration the terms were usually 20 years purchase of their net returns. The 
promoters were willing to give the Corporation of Doncaster that number of 
years purchase of what they could show were their net profits. He did not 
wish to force this upon them, but he offered it as an alternative. He racog- 
nized the proposition that it was better the corporation should supply the 
water, but if they would not the promoters would take it from them. 
The CHatrMan asked if there were any clauses in the bill for such a 


urpose. 

¥: Mr] Denison said there were, In their petition the corporation stated that 
they had consulted eminent engineers with the view of being called upon 
by the inhabitants fora better supply of water, and alsothat they had been 
engaged in making, at great expense, certain provisions respecting the sewerage 
ofthe town. It ought, however, to have been stated that they took no steps 
to improve the sewerage until an injunction was obtained againstthem. They 
alleged in their petition that there was an ample supply of water to be obtained 
by the inhabitants from the town pumps, although it was well known that on a 
recent visitation of cholera they were compelled to lock up one of those pumps 
on account of the bad quality of the water. Other allegations were in effect 
that there had been no public complaints of a want of water; that the promo- 
ters were taking water from the springs in the drainage area of the Don; that 
there were no petitions by the inhabitants in favour of the scheme; thatthe 
effect of a second water company would be injurious to the town; that the 
proposed water-works were badly devised and laid out, and were insufficient for 
the object proposed; that another and better scheme could be devised for the 
supply of the town, less costly and more serviceable, and not so injurious to 
a property. There was also a petition from Mr. Boswell, the owner of 

wensfield Park, who objected to the reservoir being made there. The estate 
of this gentleman was not a large one, but there could be no doubt that the 
residence and park were very beautiful. Mr. Boswell himself resided in London, 
and let Ravensfield Park to Mr. Hoole, a Sheffield manufacturer. Still he had 
a perfect right to appear and object to the proposed reservoir being constructed 
on his property. eintention of the promoters was to convert the whole of 
the lower part of the park and a certain portion of land below it into a large 
reservoir, the extent of which would be 35 or 36 acres. Of course, if this were 
done, Mr, Boswell would be entitled to the utmost farthing of compensation. 
It appeared that on the estate there was a series of fish-ponds; they were rather 
narrow, aud none of them very long, and it was a matter of taste whether agentle- 
man would prefer a large reservoir in his park to a number of stagnant fish-ponds. 
On the other hand, when it’ was seen that a population of 20,000 persons could 
not practically be supplied with water in any other way than by the appropria- 
tion of private property, Parliament generally came to the conclusion that the 
smaller interest must give way to the larger. Many persons would rather have a 
large lake like this ; and there was no comparison on the question‘of injury, 
between the constraction of such a work and that of a railway crossing the 











park of a nobleman residing on his estate, as was often the case. All that he 
(Mr. Denison) could do, however, was to ask the committee to weigh the ne- 
cessities of the town of Doncaster, which, it seemed, could not otherwise be 
properly supplied with water except by some complicated scheme, half grayj-. 
tation and half pumping. Mr. Boswell’s tenant, Mr. Hoole, who paid £120 
a year for the house, and 30s, per acre for the land in the park, helped him in 
his petition; and it might be stated, in passing, that the size of the park was 
160 acres, and the whole estate between 1400 and 1500. There were other 
petitions against the bill, on which he need say nothing, from the trustees of 
the Duke of Leeds, the Sheffield and Manchester Railway Company, &c., 
some of which had been settled, and some upon which there was no appear. 
ance. Of those which remained, it seemed that the main objection referred to 
the apprehended injury from abstraction of water, the answer to which was 
that, in such a case, the parties would be entitled to compensation. 
R. Baxter, Esq., examined by Mr. DENIson. 

I have had a residence at Doncaster for 48 years, and until 1845 I lived 
there exclusively. For many years past I have paid much attention to the 
character of the water supply of that town. It is pumped from the river 
without filtering and without subsidence. The corporation charge a light water- 
rate and make very little profit by the supply. The drainage area of the river 
Don is 450 square miles, and there is a population within that basin of about 
500,000 persons, including the inhabitants of Sheffield and Rotherham, Barnsley 
and Chesterfield. Iron-works and collieries in the district have increased 
immensely during the last 20 years. The quantity of coal sent from South 
Yorkshire has quite doubled during that period. It is one series of iron-works 
all up the valley to Chesterfield, and from Doncaster to Barnsley. Just above 
Chesterfield are the Clay Cross Collieries, all of which drain into the Don. I 
have observed myself that the quality of the water has got gradually worse 
of late years, through the increase of sewage which finds its way into the river, 
The deposit which takes place in the house tanks, pipes, and boilers has a 
sewage character, as well as that of mudor soil, The collieries, almost without 
exception, pump water into the river. Colliery water varies very much in 
character. In one of my collieries I pump salt water and in another iron 
water. The latter contains so much sulphur that it destroys the leather of the 
pumps in an hour. Colliery water is almost universally unfit to drink. My 
house is a little way out of the town of Doncaster in an elevated position. I 
have been obliged to sink a well to avoid the necessity of having a supply of 
water from the river, The sinking of the well cost me about £150. There are 
30 or 40 public pumps in the town, all liable to be affected by the sewage 
which passes down the streets. The soil strata on which Doncaster stands is 
so open, that in sinking holes I have got nothing larger in size than a pea, so 
that water permeates it in all directions, and it is quite impossible to keep the 
pumps free of sewage. The drainage pipes are fitted one into the other with- 
out any pretence at making close joints, and the least pressure of the liquid 
inside the pipes would cause it to flow through the joints. I should be sorry 
to drink the water of the public pumps. The corporation of Doncaster are on 

rfectly good terms with the inhabitants of the town, and, therefore, there 

as been no meeting to express complaints against the water supply. I have 
myself talked to almost every member of the corporation year by year about 
the quality of the water. Latterly I have very strongly represented that 
the town was not ina position to make a water company very profitable, and 
that if the corporation did not like to find money for the purpose of securing a 
better supply other people would. Three gentlemen, of whom I am one, are 
the promoters of this bill. It has been undertaken solely for the purpose of 
giving Doncaster a supply of pure wholesome water. There was a corre- 
spondence in 1849 between the corporation and the Great Northern Railway 
company, in which the former expressed their intention to improve the water 
supply of the town. The railway works for a time interfered with the water 
when the company were carrying soil backwards and forwards, but it was only 
a temporary interference. In 1862 the corporation had great confidence that 
when they carried their boring for an artesian well a certain distance they 
would find a spring which, rising to the surface, would give them a proper 
supply. I cannot understand who ventured to recommend it; it was a very 
wild scheme, there being no water-bearing stratification under Doncaster. It 
is new red sandstone first, then magnesian limestone, and below that the coal 
measures. In 1863 the Corporation of Rotherham was in Parliament as a local 
board to make water-works, and the town of Doncaster opposed them, as it 
was proposed to take some of the brooks which run into the Don. [Witness 
read the allegations of the corporation petition, to the effect that the supply of 
water obtained for Doncaster from the river was wholly inadequate for the 
number of its inhabitants, having regard to the quantity required to be sup- 
plied to each person by the Public Health Act, and that the water was very 
impure, from the sewage discharged into the river by places above Doncaster. 
He also read portions of the evidence given by some of the witnesses 
for the corporation, to the effect that the water was very impure, and 
that the seers had themselves an eye to the Hooten Brook, for 
a purer supply to the town, which brook the Rotherham people proposed 
to appropriate Parliament refused the Rotherham bill. In 1864 and 1865 
the Sheffield Water Bill was in Parliament, and the Corporation of Doncaster 
opposed what was proposed to be done by the promoters, which was to take 
some of the contributories of the Don, and thus lessen the supply for Don- 
caster. [Witness read portions of the evidence given before the committee 02 
the bill to the effect that three-fourths of the population of Doncaster drank 
water from the river, and that the pump water of the town oould not be used 
for domestic purposes on account of its hardness.}] The result of the opposi- 
tion was that the committee did not allow the Sheffield Water Company to 
impound the streams they asked for. In 1867, Mr. Rawlinson was called in to 
report upon the water supply of the town, and he stated that the water of the 
river was quite unfit for drinking and culinary purposes. The corporation 
spent £4000 in the purchase of land and water at Bentley—the Stockbridge 
gravel hole. That was the last thing they did. At one time my servant liad 
frequently to open the plug near my house for a quarter of an hour, to allow 
the mud in the pipe to flow out. It was not merely the deposit from floods, 
but absolutely black mud that flowed out into the road. In the tank which 
supplies my house, and in the boilers, the deposit is frequently very offensive. 
I know the general character of the town as to illness. It ought to be one o! 
the most healthy towns in the kingdom, but it is by no means up to the average. 
The river Don runs through the middle of the town, and it is very clean, there 
being no manufactories. But very often there is disease there, and at the 
present time there is a terrible visitation of typhus and small-pox. In the 
latter part of October last I saw the town-clerk, and asked him whether the 
corporation were going to do anything to improve the water supply. I pointed 
out that a water company would be a very profitable undertaking, as it was 13 
all towns with that number of inhabitants, and I said if the corporation did 00+ 
like to undertake it, I, as an old inhabitant, would take measures for the 
purpose, but I should prefer their doing so. I said I had spoken to Mr. Fisher 
and Mr. Bartholomew, and we were ready to co-operate if the corporation would 
not move in the matter. I said also that we would not take a single step if 
they would undertake it. There isa petition in favour of the bill signed by 4 
large number of the inhabitants. 
r. RoDWELL said he understood that the petition had never been presented, 
and therefore his learned friend had no right to refer to it. a 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were quite of opinion that the petition 
could not be put in evidence in any way, but the statement of the mere fact 
of there being a petition was not irregular. g " 

Examination continued: On the 8th of November the town-clerk informed 
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that, at a meeting of the local board, it was decided that they were not in a 
ition to do anything in the matter. On the 28th of February last I wrote to 
im, stating that if the corporation would undertake to prosecute the bill, and 
supply the town with pure water, we were prepared to hand it over to them, 
so that they might be the governing body to contro! the supply. On the 
8th of March I received a reply, stating that, assuming a new supply to be neces- 
sary, the corporation did not think the plan of the promoters was the best; 
that it was incomplete; that it involved an unnecessary interference with 
valuable rights, interests, and property; and that, therefore, the bill did not 
meet with their sanction and approval. Supposing the scheme proposed by 
Mr. Rawlinson had been adopted, the compensation would have been just the 
same. That scheme did not avoid interference with Mr. Boswell’s property. 
This scheme is the same as Mr. Rawlinson’s, except that the reservoir is high 
enough to give a supply without pumping. Mr. Boswell’s house is let to a 
Sheffield manufacturer—Mr. Hoole. The reservoir will be formed out of sight 
of the house, and will occupy the site of the present fish-ponds. If I rented 
the house, I should rather have it with the reservoir than without it. I do not 
consider this an extreme case for compensation. The embankment of the 
reservoir will not be seen from the house. To have the enjoyment of the 36 
acres of reservoir attached to the house would seem to me to enhance its value. 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s is an ordinary case of compensation, as also is that of the 
trustees of the Duke of Leeds. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Rodwell: I heard the evidence given in 1866. The 
object with which it was given was to prevent the Sheffield Water-Works 
Company from taking certain water, and in order that the river Don might be 
kept pare and fit for the inhabitants of Doncaster to drink. It is perfectly true 
that Mr. Fairbank condemned the water as unfit for domestic purposes. 
Mr. RopweE : He says in his report, “It is the best supply in the neigh- 
bourhood; there is nothing equal to it.” 
Witness: “If pure.” 
Mr, RopwE LL: He says, “ It is in all respects the best water in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 
Witness : I heard the evidence. It was all founded upon the hypothesis 
that the water was kept pure. But Sheffield sewage, from time immemorial, 
has run into the Don, and nowhere else; and the evidence then given was to 
prevent the quantity being increased. 
Cross-examination continued: I have been impressed with the necessity of a 
better water supply at Doncaster for the last 48 years, and I have waited from 
years end to years end in the hope that the corporation would do something in 
the matter. At the end of last October I talked it over with the town-clerk. 
I had talked it over cursorily with Mr. Fisher and Mr. Bartholomew, and 
asked them whether they would co-operate with me in obtaining for the in- 
habitants a better supply, if the corporation would not furnish it. There was 
then no plan in existence, nor had any survey been made at the time. I was 
not in such hot haste to carry out my object that the survey was made on 
a Sunday. 
Mr, Dentson objected to the question which elicited the last reply. 
Mr. Ropwetv: It is part of my case; the precipitation with which this 
scheme has been got up—— 
Mr. Denison: Your precipitation is by filtration. 
Cross-examination continued: None of the landowners were communicated 
with until the bill and plans were deposited, and my experience tells me it is of 
no use to do so tillthen, Ifthe corporation bond fide undertake to supply pure 
water, we are prepared to hand over this scheme to them. I am promoting 
this bill as an inhabitant of Doncaster. I reside there from eight to twelve 
weeks every year. My servants are not now compelled to open the plug to let 
out the mud, because my supply is not now on a “dead end,” there being 
several houses supplied beyond mine. I have no doubt I did make application 
to have the water laid on, though I knew at the time it was bad. The other 
entlemen whose names are in the bill are Arthur Pratt Barlow—who isa 
riend of mine, residing in London, and having no interest in Doncaster—and 
Wollaston Frank Pimm, who is not a Doncaster man. We have not begun to 
take any shares; we do not talk about the money; there will be no difficulty 
about that; either of us is perfectly capable of carrying the thing through. 

he people of Doncaster will have to pay for the investment. Whoever carries 
out the scheme will have a good return for their money; but we do not look to 
it as an investment at all. Wedo not want the control of the water supply; 
all we want is pure water, and I am quite sure the town suffers very severely 
because there is no proper supply. The people of Doncaster are not accustomed 
to protest against the corporation. It is a wealthy corporation, and very good 
tempered; but I have heard reiterated complaints against the water supply 
from all classes of the inhabitants, from the highest to the lowest. 

Mr. RopwELL: But they are a peculiar people at Doncaster; they would rather 
be poisoned by bad water than quarrel with the corporation. 

itness : You may take it that they are a good-tempered race. 

Mr. Repwe tu: Just so; my friend, Mr. Denison, comes from Doncaster. 

Cross-examination continued: No one asked me to take this matter up, but 
having resided there so long, and knowing the circumstances so extremely 
well, and seeing the town had reached a size in which every other town in the 
kingdom has a good supply,I said if the corporation would not furnish it I 
would. I think it is 15 months ago since I first spoke to Mr. Fisher respecting 
it. 1 take credit for adopting Mr. Rawlinson’s scheme. I know he recom- 
mended filtration, but we have not adopted that. It is not needful, but if it 
should become so we can soon provide it. 

By Mr. Mintwarp: We do not mean to say that we adopt Mr. Rawlinson’s 
plan about compensation water. We do not exactly leave them without any 
water after appropriating the water of the streams. There is no limitation as 
to our taking any part of them; but we have embodied in this bill the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, by which we are liable to make compensation to the parties. 
There is power to give pecuniary compensation, and we do contemplate under 
certain circumstances making water compensation, though there is nothing in 
the bill to secure it for the land and mill owners. We never communicated 
with Mr. Boswell or Mr. Hoole, except by serving them with the formal notices, 
The 35 acres we propose to appropriate out of Mr. Boswell’s park are at the 
eastern end, and out of sight of the house. I do not know whether from the 
carriage drive to the house the reservoir will be seen. The house is an ex- 
tremely pretty one, and the park very beautiful. I do not know that Mr. 
Rawlinson ever reduced his plan to paper, and therefore cannot say whether 
it would have interfered with Mr. Boswell’s park, but from my knowledge of 
the locality I should say it would. [Witness examined the plan.] It appears 
to me that it would. The embankment would have been below the park, and 
the water would tail back into it, but as the reservoir was on a much lower 
level than ours the water would not back up so high. There is some beautiful 
timber in the park, and in the gully coming from the north. The water falls 
over the weirs from one pond to another, and the whole is very nice. There is 
nothing very recherché in it that would be marred by the reservoir. The em- 
bankment would be 60 feet high. 

Mr. Mittwarp: You think that would be better than the fish-ponds? 

Witness : One can hardly make a comparison. ‘ 

By Mr. Brpper: There is a certain little collateral stream which is im- 
pounded by Lord Fitzwilliam to supply the village of Hooten with water. I 
understand we stiall not interfere with that, though we take power over the 
whole of the water. Lord Fitzwilliam’s tenants are not dependent upon it for 
watering their cattle, if they make, qs all farmers do, a pond at the bottom of 
their fields. There would be no difficulty in putting a little pipe into the 
reservoir for them, but there is no provision in the bill for that purpose. There 


are several Acts of Parliament which compel promoters to make compensation 
where they do mischief. The Acts do not require us to give water, but tomake 
compensation in money with which to get water. There could be no difficulty 
in this case, as the whole of the hill side is full of water. I do not think Mr. 
Rawlinson, proposed to give water compensation. 

Mr. Broper: Is it not almost universal, when parties seek power to take 
springs, that provision is made for giving water compensation ? 

Witness : Where the water in question is essential, there are provisions in the 
bill to give water compensation; but where money will compensate, it is usual 
to give pecuniary compensation. 

Mr. Bippek read from some evidence given by Mr. Hawksley, to the effect 
that it was usual to take two-thirds for the supply, and leave one-third for com- 
pensation, and asked witness whether that was not so. 

Witness : I decline to give an answer, or express an opinion. 

Mr. Broper: Is there any reason why you should depart from that custom 
in this case? 

Witness : I decline to argue it. 

The CuarrMan: You must answer the question. 

Witness : If that is correct there is an end of it. 

The Cuatrman: Do I understand you if that is correct there are no special 
circumstances in this case which would warrant you in departing from it? 

Witness: Assuming it is correct, it is perfectly clear it ought not to be 
departed from. 

ir. Bioper: Without assuming anything at all, is there any reason why you 
should not bind yourselves to give a certain portion—say one-third—by way of 
compensation ? 

Witness: We should do it at the risk of not having water ourselves. I 
am not prepared to say that if we only impound two-thirds it would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Brpper: In 1863 the proposition was to deal with this same brook ; the 
landowners were objecting ‘then, and Sir Frederic Slade, who was counsel for 
the promoters, said: “I am prepared to insert a clause that in dry weather all 
the water shall go down that brook, and we will not take a drop.’ 

Witness : I think it was a very perilous offer on his part. 

Mr. Brpper: Then am I to understand you object to give the landowners 
water compensation? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. BrppER: Will you assent to a clause providing water compensation? 

Witness: 1 have no objection to provide certain compensation, but what it 
is must be settled with every landowner. 

Mr. Denison objected to the witness being asked to pledge the promoters in 
the matter. If any question of the kind was asked, it should be put to him 
(Mr. Denison) as the representative of the promoters. 

“ar BrppeEr said the witness had put himself forward as the very life of the 

ill. 

The CuarrMan said the question might be put to witness as such, but not as 
a promoter. There was a strong objection to examine him as a promoter, 
because it would be possible to take each promoter of a bill separately, and 
divide their interests. 

Mr. Brpprer: And why not, if their interests are divisible? I will submit 
another question, Has the question of water compensation been considered by 
the promoters? 

Witness : Partly. 

Mr. Bipper: What do you mean by partly? 

Witness : In some cases it has been considered. 

Mr. Brpper: In what cases? 

Witness : The Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company, as tothe naviga- 
tion of the river Don, and also in that of the Duke of Leeds. 

Mr. Brpper: What has been the result in the cases of the river Don naviga- 
tion and the Duke of Leeds? 

Witness: They have agreed to take a clause, in which, at our option, we are 
to give water or money compensation. 

Mr. Bipper: Beyond that has the question been considered? 

Witness: We have not considered it to the extent of coming to any determina~ 
tion. We are quite ready to sit down with you or your client and consider it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: Supposing we were to do what it is stated 
Mr. Hawksley says is usual, it would be doing Lord Fitzwilliam no good and 
us much harm. For the greater part of the year Lord Fitzwilliam would 
rather not have the water. In the Rotherham scheme the Hooten Brook was 
one of many sources of supply; in the present scheme it is practically the only 
source. I apprehend no difficulty in supplying Lord Fitzwilliam with water, 
but to assent to Mr. Bidder’s proposition to abstract one-third I believe we could 
not. Lord Fitzwilliam has a reservoir on the property, which is filled by 
another brock, and from which he supplies the village of Hooten Roberts. 
Messrs. Wilson, of Kilnhurst, it appears, are content with the provisions of the 
general law. 

Mr. Bripper: They are not on the Hooten Brook. 

By the Committee: There is no plan matured for exclading the sewage of 
Sheffield from the river Don. There was a scheme indicated for a sewage 
conduit to empty itself six miles below Doncaster. At present all.the sewage 
of Sheffield goes into the Don, the water of which is perfectly black. The well 
I sank is at a distance from the town, and no sewage matter can get into it; 
but that is not the case with the public wells in the streets. 

The CHarrMAN: In the early part of your evidence you said that, when the 
artesian well was made by the corporation, it went through strata where there 
was no chance of finding pure water. Was that a matter which might have 
been known to any practical geologist? 

Witness: I think so. 

The CuHarrman: With regard to the purchase by the corporation of a small 
property for £4000, do you consider that was a prudent purchase ? 

Witness: Very imprudent. I never should have recommended it. 





Wenpnespay, Apriz 10. 
Mr. George Hatfield, examined by Mr. DEntson. 

I am alderman of the borough of Doncaster, and have been a member of the 
council for 21 years, with the exception of a short interval. The water supply 
of Doncaster has been occasionally stopped when the water has been so foul that 
it has been thought not desirable to pump it up, lest it should choke the pipes. 
The people have then only wells to rely Soy That has not lasted for long; it 
only happens when the water is specially bad. Since the corporation bave had 
steam power there has been no occasion to stop the water at any time, if it has 
been sufficiently good for the inhabitants. The circumstance I have mentioned 
has happened more particularly in summer, after a dry period, when there has 
been a sudden fall of rain, and the sewers in Sheffield and other towns have 
been thoroughly washed out. Then the water has been thought too bad' to 
ascend into the pipes. I have continually made complaints of the badness of the 
water in the corporation. I have never approved of it since I have been a 
member of the council, I made a special complaint in 1866, when there was an 
attack of cholera. Mr. Rawlinson then came to Doncaster in consequence of a 
motion that I made. There had been previously a public meeting in the town, 
at which it was desired that we should ask the Government to send an in 
—— to inquire into the sanitary condition of the town. The Government 

eclined, thinking that the local board possessed the necessary powers. I there+ 
upon asked the council to invite Mr. Rawlinson to come and investigate not only 
the water but the sewage. Some time ago a bucket of water was br to me 








from a pipe in the house of Mr. Bell, who was employed at the Great 
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works. It was quite thick, and contained a good deal of living matter. I sent 
the water for the examination of some members of the corporation, that they 
might see it for themselves, but they said it was only an exceptional case. There 
had been excessive rains, that was the only thing to make the case exceptional. 
The inhabitants are charged 7d. in the pound—4d. in the summer and 34d. in the 
winter, An exception is made in favour of buildings such as workshops, de- 
pending upon the amount of a Steam-engines are charged at the 
rate of 5a. per 1000 gallons in addition to the rate upon the buildings. 
The average receipts of the council from the water-rate have been about £1000 
a, year for the last ten years. The corporation does not generally make a profit, 
taking the average of years, and I think they would lose nothing by selling 
their works tothe company. The expense of putting down the steam-engine 
has been paid out of revenue. The corporation have two accounts—the accounts 
of the Town Council, and the accounts of the Local Board of Health. The cost 
of the steam-engine was paid out of the revenue of the Town Council. The Board 
of Health receives the water-rate and the highway district rate. The highway- 
rate amounted last: year to £1100, and the water-rate to £11,027. The rents 
arising from the different estates amount to £6133 ; tolls and dues, £423 ; fines, 
£62; dividends, £1200; the races, £6309. The item for the races was the 
amount of the gross receipts. The corporation has nothing to do with the betting- 
room, The expenses of the races are £3493 ; leaving a balance of about £3000. 
The chief expenses are for the stakes, the gross receipts of the corporation 
amount to about £16,000. The corporation have sunk a number of wells—about 
80—in the public streets. There are now altogether about 40 of such wells ; 30 
of them have been sunk within my recollection. Some of the well water has 
been greatly complained of. One of the wells, that in Spring Gardens, was 
closed a short time ago by the corporation, being fouled by the sewage matter. 
Complaints were made last September by the race visitors that the water was 
not good. This led to an inquiry; the well was opened, and it was found that 
sewage passed into the well from a sewer running within a few yards of it. As 
a rule the wells run within a few yards of the sewers. They have since made 
another well on the opposite side of the same street. The soil ia sand rock. 
The present bill was referred to the Sewage Committee, of which I was a 
member. I declined to act in opposition to the bill. I did not want a private 
company to undertake the matter; but rather than the work should go undone, 
T am glad to accept it at the hands of a private company. There wasa scheme 
before the corporation in 1851. The corporation advertised, offering a premium 
for the best scheme. The one by Nicholson and Town was accepted, and had 
the premium awarded. That scheme involved subsiding-beds and filtration. 
That would make the water no better than by mere filtration, but 
the water at that time was not so bad as at present. Nothing was done, 
but it is due to the corporation to say that it arose more from the indifference 
of the burgesses than from the members of the corporation themselves, 
Besides, the corporation had not the same revenue at that time, and the town 
thought that there would be a borough rate. The revenue has since considerably 
increased. The races then brought in but asmall amount. I was a member of 
the corporation at the time of the artesian well being commenced, but I was 
not in favour of it. No geological advice was taken on the subject. In 
the first instance Mr. Butterfield, our surveyor, now our land agent, asked the 
council to be allowed to expend a small amount of money in boring, feeling 
— that we should obtain water. He asked to be allowed to expend £40 
or £50. 

Mr. Dentson: How did they come to expend £1400? 

Witness: I suggested that if we bored at all, we ought to have an engineer 
who understood boring; anc in consequence of that, Mr. Dale did the work. We 
were encouraged by Mr. Dale to go on. 

Mr. Dentson: Did Mr. Dale say he could not tell what it would cost, but 
whatever it would cost it would be worth the money. 

Witness: It was Mr. Butterfield who said that. That was at the meeting at 
which the first expenditure connected with the artesian well was allowed. I 
remember a memorial being presented from the inhabitants of the west ward. 
I was member for that ward at thetime. It was generally understood that those 
who were candidates for the suffrages of the west ward, must say something 
about improving the water, or they would stand but little chance of being 
elected. We always promised better water, and it is not my fault that the 
promise has not been kept. My motion that Mr. Rawlinson should be called in 
was seconded by Mr. Wade, and carried unanimously. We obtained samples 
from all the adjacent places for Mr. Rawlinson, who was assisted by Mr. Lawson, 
The samples were taken by corporation officers. The public meeting at the 
time of the cholera was presided over by Dr. Vaughan, who was then vicar. He 
was very anxious for a better supply of water. The corporation took no action 
upon Mr. Rawlinson’s report, so far as water was concerned. I was anxious 
his scheme should be carried out. The corporation still have his plans. 

Mr. Denison proposed to read and put in a letter from Mr. Rawlinson, ac- 
companying his report. 

Mr. BippER objected to the reception of that letter, stating that he should 
prefer to have Mr. Rawlinson called as a witness, in order that he might have 
a0 opportunity of cross-examining him. 

The CuatrMan said there could be no objection to the witness stating the 
fact that Mr. Rawlinson had been called in by the corporation to advise, but it 
would not be expedient to receive Mr. Rawlinson’s letter if it went into any 
specific explanations as to the manner in which his proposed scheme was to he 
carried out. 

Mr. Denison: The corporation, I believe, have been compelled by the Man- 
chester and Sheffield Company to take the sewage works in hand? 

Witness: Yes, but not Mr. Rawlinson’s plan. He recommended irrigation. 
In the first place the corporation ‘adopted Mr. Rawlinson’s plan upon a small 
scale, but afterwards they were compelled by the Court of Chancery to go for 
something more complete. They employed their own engineer, who submitted 
his plan to Mr. Rawlinson, and it was approved. I was a member of the cor- 
poration at the time of the purchase of Bentley Mill stream, and I opposed the 
purchase, inasmuch as the corporation had nothing satisfactory before it as to 
the character of the water. I objected to the corporation involving themselves 
in any further expenditure upon a mere ideal scheme when Mr. Rawlinson’s 
plan was before them. I think it is impossible that the river Don could be 
made pure. In addition to the sewage, there is a large living population upon 
it; there are a number of vessels upon the river itself. There isa great deal of 
mineral water also going into the river from a great number of pits, which have 
increased of late tenfold. Then there is the sewage of Sheffield, and other 
towns. The subject of applying for an injunction against Sheffield has been 
mooted in the corporation, but nothing has been done, because we were advised 
by the town-clerk that we should have no chance of succeeding. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ropwett: I think that the corporation ought to 
have the control of the water. With regard to the cost of the scheme, my 
opinion is that good water is cheap at any price. If towns like Barnsley and 
Dewsbury, without any private resources, can afford to have good water, Don- 
caster ought to have it. The cost of the undertaking is stated in the bill to be 
£60,000, with borrowing powers to the extent of £20,000. No doubt Mr. 
Baxter has-been well advised as to the cost; £80,000 would be about £4 a 
head. We were advised that the town ought to be supplied with good water at 
£2 a head. 

Mr. ee Then would you advise the corporation to spend double that 
money 

Wiiness: This bill proposes to supply other places outside the town, and I 
understand that this is a very much superior scheme to that of Mr. Rawlinson. 
I was told that by the ex-mayor, who visited the site with other members of 








the corporation. It is considered that this scheme of Mr. Bartholomew js 


decidedly superior. Mr. Rawlinson’s figure was £42,000. 

Mr. Denison: £42,000 against £60,000 is the proper contrast, without throw- 

“S the borrowing powers. 
he CoarrmMAN: £60,000 would be about £3 ahead. The additional powers 
might not be required until the population had increased. 

Mr. Ropwe.u: When did you first hear of this scheme of Mr. Bartholomew? 

Witness: The town-clerk reported to the corporation that Mr. Baxter had 
waited npon him, and made the offer which you have heard Mr. Baxter allude 
to. That was the first I heard of it. It was in October or November. Mr. 
Bartholomew lives at Doncaster. I had no communication with him. The 
matter did not take me by surprise, because I knew that Mr. Bartholomew and 
Mr. Baxter bad complained of the water, and as they were gentlemen of means 
they could, if they were disposed, take up such a matter as this. My only 
surprise is that something of this kind has not been done before. There has 
been no public meeting held on-the subject. I have continually brought the 
matter before the corporation, but I was in a small minority. r. Rawlinson 
was invited to come down in 1867. In 1868, the corporation purchased the 
Bentley Mill stream. The town did not move in the matter. They relied upon 
the corporation doing the work. I think the ew of the Bentley stream 
was a bad one, as far as water was concerned. The money laid out pays a little 
over 3 per cent., and we borrow money at 4} percent. I am aware that in the 
event of that water being used, the corporation get rid of one claim for compen- 
sation. Ifthe corporation had money for investment I should not say it was a 
bad bargain, but it had no money forinvestment. The water from that stream 
is foul like the river water to acertain extent. The stream runs through the 
village of Bentley. I do not say it is as bad as the Don, that is scarcely pos- 
sible. I do not know that the attention of the inhabitants of Doncaster has been 
directed more to sewage than to the supply of water. I should say that water 
stands first. When the meeting was held over which Dr. Vaughan presided, one 
of the main objects was to deal with the sanitary condition of the town gene- 
rally; the main question was not to get rid of the sewage. We have been 
improving the sanitary condition of the town; we are going to spend £30,000 
about it. The pumps that have been shut up are public pumps. One of them 
is in Spring Gardens. I do not know of any other public pumps having been 
closed, but they have been cleaned out. 

Mr. RopwE.u: Was the state of the water worse three months ago than ever 
it was before when this pump was ordered to be stopped up ? 

Witness: Certainly ; we had no complaint before. 

Mr. RopWELL: That was after this bill was put forward? It was then 
that complaints were made for the first time? 

Witness : No ; the inhabitants themselves complained of the impurity of the 
river water, and the corporation, in order to remove the complaints, have sunk 
public pumps to a great extent. There have been complaints of the condition of 
ane of the public wells. One of those complained of was opposite Alderman 

lark’s. 

Mr. Ropwe.i: What complaints have there been except during the last 
three months. 

Witness : There have been many complaints during the last ten years. I 
know of no public pump closed until the last three months. I think there was 
one private pump closed after the visitation of cholera. I think the first com- 
plaint was made some time last year with regard to the quality of pump 
water. There was a leakage of sewage into the well ; that was repaired, and 
then the pump was used again, and has been used to the present time. I do 
not know that there has been any complaint of it since. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mittwarp: The promoters of the bill first came to 
me about Christmas. I had seen notices of the scheme in the newspapers, and 
there was a statement on the subject by the town-clerk in the council, which 
of course was made known tothe inhabitants generally. I have not been in 
communication with Mr. Baxter on the subject. I have seen Mr. Fisher, who 
came to me some time in December. He knew my feeling in regard to the 
supply of water years ago. He did not ask me to take — shares, and I have 
not taken any, nor do I know any one who has. I told Mr. Fisher about Mr. 
Rawlinson’s plan. I heard Mr. Baxter say that he had not heard of it, and that 
is very possible, because it was deposited in the surveyor’s office, and was not 
shown to any one beyond the members of the corporation. I do not know that 
there would be any objection to any person seeing them. If Mr. Bartholomew 
had applied, no doubt he would have been shown them, I cannot tell if he 
made any application for that purpose. Ido not know the exact position of the 
reservoir proposed by Mr. Rawlinson. I have often been in the neighbourhood, 
but I could not tell the positien to half a mile. The present bill proposes to 
have a reservoir,near Ravenfield Park. I do not know the place. 

Mr. Mirtwarp: You do not know where the reservoir is, and what mischief 
it is to do in that neighbourhood ? 

Witness: I come here to ask the committee to give us good water. No 
doubt those who suffer will be amply compensated in a pecuniary point of 
view. If water could be obtained without doing mischief, of course it would 
be all the better. 

Mr. Mrttwarp: Have you examined to see whether you could get water 
without doing mischief? 

Witness: I have not applied myself to engineering matters at all. All I 
know is that I want good water. I do not consider myself competent to offer 
an opinion upon the sckeme, except generally. I do not think that the corpo- 
ration would be prejudiced by the bill. I do not wish the landowners to suffer 
unnecessarily; and if the water can be obtained without giving annoyance to 
any one, I should prefer it. 

Mr. Mrtuwasp: I think you said that the burgesses in 1851 displayed great 
indifference? ’ 

Witness: I did not say indifference. They objected to any great expendi- 
ture. We have been promising them better water for 21 years, and we are 
now just in the same position as we were. I cannot give you the dates when I 
brought the subject before the council, but I have mentioned it continually. 
do not think I have ever made a motion on the subject, but I have made 
speeches about it—hundreds, I brought forward a proposition that the Town 
Council should adopt Mr. Rawlinson’s report, and I mooted the subject again 
when the purchase of the Bentley stream was proposed ; but it was no use 
for the council was dead against me. ’ 

Mr. Mittwarp: Did you ever bring forward a motion to adopt the water 
portion of Mr. Rawlinson’s scheme? 

Witness: I was in favour of the whole of it. I cannot give you the date when 
I brought the subject forward. 

Mr. Mitiwarp: Was not this the resolution? —“ Proposed by Alderman 
Hatfield, seconded by Mr. Townsend, and resolved, that so much of Mr. Raw- 
linson’s scheme as refers to the removal of the sewage be forthwith carried out, 
under the direction of the Sanitary Committee.” Did you make any other 
motion than that? 

Witness: 1 do not know that I did. I had no one to support me. I sug- 
gested over and over again that the water portion of the scheme should be 
carried out. There may be no notice of it in the records, because it would be in 
committee. The matter was well known to every member of the council. My 
motion to adopt Mr. Rawlinson’s water scheme fell through. I do not know 
whether it was ded t say that I put it in writing. I proposed 
that the whole scheme should be adopted. This was to get rid of the legal 
proceedings that we were threatened with. I did not propose it a second time, 
as I knew that the corporation was dead against it. 
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Mr. Mittwarp: Do you mean to say that the corporation was so careless of 
the health of the town that they would not listen to a proposition to improve it? 

Witness: They believed that the river could be made purer. I have no doubt 
that they are earnest and consistent, and as anxious as I am. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: I knew their opinion and they knew mine. 
The pump in St. Ann’s Square was the one that was locked up after the cholera, 
and after that time there was no other case. The complaint about the pump 
in Spring Gardens arose as long ago as the last races, in September. I do not 
know about the pump in Milner’s Yard. There was a pump repaired in High 
Street; I mean that the well was cleaned out. I do not believe that the sewage 
can be permanently kept out. , ; 

By the Commitres: The river is navigable as far as Tinsley, near Sheffield, 
for vessels of about 80 tons, at all times of the year. I believe the ex-mayor is 
in favour of the scheme. The town-clerk was instructed to prepare a petition 
against the bill, and the committee was instructed to support the prayer of the 
petition. If the present bill should pass there would be two systems of pay- 
ment—that to the corporation, and that tothe company. The water of the 
company would not be forced upon any householder. They would only supply 
the householders at theirown demand. No doubt the double system would 
give rise to some inconvenience. There would be double pipes and double 
mains, but I would rather have that inconvenience than not have good water; 
it is the lesser evil of the two. 

Mr. Archibald Sturrock, examined by Mr. SAuNDERs. 

I have been for 17 years a locomotive superintendent of the Great Northern 
Railway, and have lived for 15 years at Doncaster, the head-quarters. I lived 
at the highest point of the town. My attention has often been called to the 
subject of the water supply. I have no well of my own,and am dependent 
upon the public wells, or the water supplied by the corporation. The amount 
of water is scanty. It is shut off during a portion of every Friday for a few 
hours. As to the quality, it isas bad as it could possibly be, and quite unfit 
for human beings. The samples‘ in the bottles produced are not exceptional 
specimens, The water is very frequently in that state after rain. One day 
last week the water in my bath was so thick that I lost sight of a buckle at a 
depth of 24 inches. When you get into your bath the water is tolerably clear 
if it has been there all night, but when you begip to use the sponge you find 
yourself standing in a black fluid. 

Mr. SaunDERs: Is that the water you actually have to drink? 

Witness ;: I hope we never drink it. For drinking purposes we have to go to 
the wells. It is pure enough to look at, but it is very bad. The wells are so 
shallow, and the soil is so open, that all the sweepings of the street percolate 
into them. There has been a great number of cesspools in the town. I think 
there is real danger to be apprehended from the percolation into the wells. I 
know that Sheffield, Chesterfield, Barnsley, and other towns drain into the 
river, and of course it becomes very foul in consequence. In dry seasons like 
those of 1868, 1869, and 1870, if the river water is allowed to stand it becomes 
putrid—it positively stinks in the space of 24hours. Ifthe housemaid does not 
pour the water completely out of the can, next morning you find it actually 
putrid. You cannot use a sponge for a week or ten days without having it 
boiled in soda. The impurity must increase as the population increases. A 
purer source of supply is of the utmost importance. The only thing wanted to 
make the place a charming one is good water. I believe that the water from 
the watershed proposed by the bill will provide a good supply. Ido not know 
what the analysis is, but I think the water would be better than any we have 
at present in Doncaster. I have not gone into the scheme as an engineer. Ido 
not think that the town is unhealthy; but it would be more healthy if it had 
pure water. There have been a great many epidemics there—cholera, small-pox, 
- = ~~ fever—caused, I have no doubt, toagreat extent by the bad supply 
of water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mituwarp: I cannot give any case in which real 
mischief has happened. I speak from my knowledge as an engineer of the 
effect of water. A great deal of the water in some of the samples produced 
consists of mud and organic matter. The water from Hooten Brook, no doubt, 
like the water in every other brook, is full of the adjacent soil. It might 
require filtration. I did not know that Mr. Rawlinson considered that filter- 
beds were necessary. If the water required filtering I should filter it. I do 
not know whether provision for filtering is made in the bill. Water half as bad 
as the samples exhibited would not suit me. 

Mr. Mittwarp: We were told in Mr. Rawlinson’s report that the proportion 
of organic matter in the river Don was 33, and in Hooten Brook 14°84; that is 
nearly half. 

Witness: There is certainly a greater proportion than 35 in the sample 
which has been shown the committee. You are speaking of water when it is 
comparatively pure. 

The CuatnmaNn: What is that water in the bottle? 

Mr. Mittwarp: It is from the boiler tap in Mr. Bartholomew's house. Do 
you represent that as the normal state of the water in the river Don? 

Witness: I do not say so, but it is of very common occurrence. It depends 
very much upon the rainfall. Last week I had water in my bath such as I 
have described to you, when I lost sight of a buckle at a depth of 2} inches. 
My object in coming here is to advocate a better supply of water for Doncaster. 
I have never made a speech on the subject in my life. Iam not in the habit 
of attending public meetings. I have made no complaint to the corporation, 
but I have complained to the town-clerk. In ordinary society the badness of 
the water is a common topic of conversation. We do not know what to do for 
pure water. 

By the CommitTEE: I have had no illness in my family. 1 have not had the 
well water analyzed. T he water in my house is shut off a portion of every 
Friday; with that exception, the supply is continuous, 

Mr. Mittwarp: I am informed that the water is shut off once a week for two 
hours, for any repairs that may be necessary. 

Witness: More than two hours a good deal; I think you are mistaken. 

Dr. Dunn, examined by Sir M. WELLS. 

I have been a medical practitioner for 39 years. 1 was formerly a member 
of the Town Council of Doncaster from 1845 to 1858, and was mayor in 1857. 
Shortly after my arrival in Doncaster I took considerable interest in the water 
supply. Thirty-five years ago, my opinion was that the water was impure, and 
was the cause of many preventible diseases; and I assisted in the agitation for 
a better supply. Ata preliminary inquiry, held by Mr. Ranger, I remarked that 
the river Cheswold, in the opinion of medical men, was merely a stagnant pool, 
and that the water was highly detrimental to the health of the inhabitants. I 
ements in that view, which was — entertained by medical men in 
ee. In 1851 I made a speech in the Town Council in support of the 

tration scheme. Iwas then anxious to get any improvement. When I left 
the Council I made some observations calling the attention of the corporation 
tothe subject. Filtration would improve the water, but I did not say that it would 
aa the best plan. It was the bestavailable at that time. Since then the impurities 
a: very much increased, and the contamination is of a very different character. 

heintroduction of water-closetshas made some difference in the well water, but 
= in the river water. The well water is of extreme hardness, and the wells have 

enaffected by sewage matter getting into them. The river water has got 
— and worse in consequence of the increased amount of sewage of the large 
psa It is used principally by the poorer inhabitants, who can get nothing 
a ey use it for drinking purposes. In dry seasons there is a peculiarly 
: ens rr smell about it, and there is necessarily a great deposit of organic mat- 
er. A certain amount of that organic matter can be got rid of by filtration. 








Certain portions of the town gee with water from the pumps have been 
séverely visited by epidemics. The inhabitants of one of the squares near the 
river were once severely attacked with cholera, and it was generally thought 
that the pump in the square was the cause of it. The pump was ordered to be 
locked-up, and the cholera immediately ceased. There were a great many 
deaths in that locality. I believe every case proved fatal. Milner’s Yard has 
suffered in all epidemics of typhus, and small-pox is now prevalent there. The. 
pump there was closed. I consider it a matter of the greatest importance that 
the inhabitants should have as soon as possible a better supply of water; the 
corporation having failed to give it, I support the bill. 

ross-examined by Mr. Wappy: I made no application to the Secretary of 
State, but I did everything I could in the council to further the sanitary im- 
provement of the town. Long before the Sanitary Bill was passed I was an 
advocate for better drainage and better water, but I did not avail myself of the. 
provision in the Act for applying to the Secretary of State, and I am not aware 
that any one in Doncaster has availed himself of that provision. I believe I made 
a motion on the subject in the Council, but I cannot give you the date. I 
believe it will be found upon the records. 

Sir M. Wexxs: You represent the corporation, and you ought to be able to 
tell us that. 

Mr. Wavpy: I am told that there is nothing of the sort there. 

Witness: I was a member of the Town Council when Mr. Rawlinson’s report 
was presented. I do not remember making a motion that his scheme should 
be adopted. The death-rate in Doncaster is about 27 or 28,in Wakefieldit is 
28, in Leeds 29; I do not know what the rate is in Barnsley. I cannot mention 
any town in our neighbourhood where the death-rate is lower than in Doncaster, 
but I am certain thatif the inhabitants had good water and good drainage, the 
death-rate would be very much less than it is now. The cases I have mentioned 
in Milner’s Yard and St. Ann’s Square are not the only instances I could men- 
tion, but they are the most striking. Those pumps are — private pro- 
perty. They are the only instances with regard to which 1 was asked. There 
is one pump in Spring Gardens, about which you have heard. I know that 
complaints have been made of water in the public pumps belonging to the 
corporation, and where they have been found defective theyjhave been repaired. 
I cannot give you any names, but I know that complaints have been made by 
the inhabitants; complaints have been made to me and other medical men 
about the impurity of the water. Ido not know whether they have complained 
to the Town Council. A memorial was presented to the Council by the 
inhabitants of the west ward—I believe within 20 years, but I am not sure. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mittwarp: The water is not always so thick as in 
that black bottle, but it has been very bad during the whole of this winter,as we 
have had a good deal of rain. It has been perfect liquid mud. 

Mr. Mittwarp: You are a homeopathic doctor, | believe? 

Witness: Yes, I am. The impurity in the water was not homeopathic; it 
was perfectly allopathic. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bipprr: I have not examined the merits of this par- 
ticular scheme; I am not an engineer. I do not say that this is the best 
scheme; all that I have to say is that I want better water. 

Re-examined by Sir M. Wetts: In January, 1862, a report was presented to 
the Council by the Sanitary Committee, stating, ‘‘The committee havin 
taken into consideration a memorial from the inhabitants of the west war 
complaining of the inadequacy of the supply of water, and also of the inferior 
quantity, Mr. Wright moved, and Mr. Foster seconded—That Mr. Butterfield be 
instructed to bore an artesian well, to ascertain whether a sufficiency of water 
can be obtained in the borough, and of proper quality.” I believe the death- 
rate in Pomfret, with a population of 8113, is 21%. In all rural towns it is 
much lower than in Doncaster. At Pocklington, I believe, it is 19}, and in 


Thorn 21. 
Mr. William Russell, examined by Mr. SAuNDERs. 

I am a Fellow of the College of Surgeons, and have been in easee 24 years 
in Doncaster. The state of the health of Doncaster is below the average. The 
disposition to disease, especially febrile and epidemic diseases, is very great. It 
does not follow that those who are affected should die, but they may remain 
very unhealthy. There may be a predisposition to disease, though it may not 
be fatal. I attribute very much of that predisposition to the bad water supply. 
The turbid state of the water has been correctly described by other witnesses. 
The samples produced are quite fair, except that there is one which I think 
contains some iron. I mean that taken from the boiler. It is very thick after 
a rain, and holds organic matter. You cannot always test the quality of the 
water by its appearance. The well water is not pure at all, and it is unfit for 
use in many cases. In 1850, 1 went with Mr. Ranger to see some of the wells, 
and I found the sewage matter visibly a down the sides of the wells, 
that, of course, would be very dangerous to life. I doubt very much whether 
it has ceased. The sewers are so plentiful, and so close to the wells, that it is 
likely to happen at any time. The level of the water in the sewers and in the 
wells is pretty much the same in many cases. There are cesspools also in the 
neighbourhood of the wells. In 1849 typhus fever broke out in my district. 
The persons using the impure water were rendered very feeble, and more likely 
to be affected with typhoid fever. Ido not know that it would produce typhus. 
In 1865 there was a bad attack of cholera in Doncaster. I attributed it to the 
water from the wells. In the neighbourhood of St. Ann’s Square the persons 
attacked suffered very greatly. There were from 30 to 50 cases, which all 
proved fatal. The well was stopped up, and the cholera ceased from that 
moment. The pump has been locked up ever since. There are several pumps 
that are not now used, wells having been made elsewhere. My principal objec- 
tion is to the source of supply. There is an unpleasant smell about the water, 
and also an unpleasant taste. The hardness of the water is injurious to health, 
especially in regard to renal affections, I had a patient who suffered very much 
from diarrhoea in Doncaster. He left the place and was cured, but he after- 
wards came back and the disorder returned, I attributed that very much to the 
water. I advocate the measure before the committee very strongly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mittwarp. I consider that the water from Hooton 
Brook is much softer than the water from the Don. 

Mr. Mittwarp: Would you be astonished to find that the proportion of 
impure matter in Hooten water is 11, and in the Don only 10? 

Witness: I certainly thought it was softer. I have seen the water as bad as 
in the samples, after rain. ‘There is a sample taken from a tap supplying a 
tank in the top storey of Broxholme House. Mr. Bartholomew, the engineer for 
the bill, lives at Broxholme House. It is not necessary for water to be very 
turbid to be very impure. There is a great deal of organic matter suspended 
= be water, and it also contains noxious gases. I have not, however ana- 

zed it. 

" Crose-examined by Mr. Broper: In advocating this measure, all that I 
want to obtain is better water. I give no opinion as to whether this is a proper 
scheme or not. Peed 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wappy: Bad water tends to lower the vitality of 
those who drink it, and to make them weak, but not necessarily more likely to 
die. Between 30 and 50 persons died of cholera in the neighbourhood of St. 
Ann’s Square. The square is not be crowded. I do not know whether the 
pump is private property. I imagine the corporation would do everything they 
could to benefit the town, and if they saw a nuisance, to endeavour to remove 
it. I believe it was the owner of the property who shut up the pump, and it 
has never been used since. I do not know that it was done at the desire of the 
corporation. One great complaint with regard to the water was the existence 
of organic matter coming from the cesspools; but there were other complaints 
as well, I am not aware that at the present moment there is not a single cess- 
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pool in Doncaster. I cannot mention one, but, pethaps, I could find one if I 
were to try. 

Mr. Wavpr : Do you not know that all over Doncaster the sewage) is drained 
right away into the drains, and not into the cesspools ? 

Witness: If it is 80 it is very recent. I am not aware of it. My evidence as 
to what I saw of the cesspools draining into the wells related to 1849. I cannot 
say whether the mischief is entirely removed. My own house does not pro- 
perly drain into the main drain. e cesspool has been removed, but in con- 
sequence of the corporation not lowering the main drain, I cannot drain my 
house into it. I have complained to the corporation, both by letter and by word 
of mouth. Pocklington, which has been referred to, is 40 miles beyond York, 
and 80 miles from Doncaster, and it is an agricultural village. 

Re-examined by Sir M.Weuts: I am of opinion that the water used by the 
inhabitants of Doncaster for drinking is unfit for that purpose. Whatever 
may have been done by the corporation, that is the present state of things. 

By the Commirres: There are a manufactures in Doncaster. But 
for the bad water and drainage it would be a healthy place. The rate of mor- 
tality is about 26. 


Mr. Robert Storrs, exarained by Sir M. WELLs. 


I am a medical man, and have practised in Doncaster 14 or 15 years. The 
water there is utterly unfit for use, either for washing or drinking. I never 
made an analysis of it. The smell is very offensive, especially in seasons, 
when it has a strong sewage smell. I believe it is consumed by the poorer 
classes for drinking purposes. We are never without fever in Doncaster, in 
some form or other, and it is probably due, in part, to the water. The well 
water is very hard, and liable, r should say, to be impregnated with sewage 
matter. I have a well in my own yard, but the water is quite unfit for use ; 
sewage matter has percolated into it. I know a public pump in Hall Gate. I 
can always tell the water from it by its smell, even after it has passed through 
the filter. The poorer inhabitants have not always the advantage of filters. I 
remember the well in St. Ann’s Square during the cholera visitation of 1866 ; 
it was closed by the public health officer. Cholera was confined to that neigh- 
bourhood, or nearly so; there were 30 or 40 deaths there. After the pump was 
closed the cholera quickly subsided ; whether as a consequence IJ could not say. 
During the epidemic the medical men formed a committee to advise, and they 
passed a resolution drawing the attention of the corporation to the water supply 
and the state of the Cheswold. It had reference to the impurity of the water; 
I cannot speak to the exact words of the resolution. I do not know whether it 
= that the Don was no better than a common sewer ; in my judgment it was 
no better. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mintwarn: I have no idea of the present scheme. 
{ am merely here to say that I consider the water supplied to Doncaster to be 
utterly unfit for human drinking. I have not entered into the question of the 
proposed supply. The resolution passed by the medical men was published ; 
we took no further steps. I do not remember that the Council took any action 
in the matter. I do not know that there was any complaint subsequently. I 
first heard of this scheme three or four months ago, I signed a petition in its 
favour, which was brought to me by a person named Hogg, some two or three 
weeks ago. I do not know anything about him or where he lives. I was not 
previously in communication with any of the promoters of the bill. I was first 
asked to come to London about a week ago. I have always expressed myself 
strongly in favour of a better supply of water. I am not a member of the Town 
Council. I think I know most of the promoters of the scheme. I know the 
solicitor, Mr. Baxter. I also know Mr. Fisher, who, I suppose, has something 
to do with it. Ido not know Mr. Bartholomew, except by reputation. I know 
no one else connected with the scheme. I have not entered into it at all, and 
know nothing about it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wappy: The sewage of the town used to be turned 
into the Cheswold by an intercepting sewer. I am told that it is now taken 
out of the Cheswold and taken iuto the river a little lower down. The water 
went in below the water-wheel. It is my opinion that the sewage of Doncaster 
never affected the supply to the town, since it entered below the water-wheel. 
Nevertheless, I believe that in dry seasons the Don is no better than a common 
sewer before it gets to Doncaster. I think you cannot have sewers constructed 
without the liability of their percolating into the wells. In speaking of the 
— I did not refer to the cesspools. Ido not know of any cesspools in 

oncaster now. I have seen persons fishing in the river—at least they have 
been trying ; I never heard of their getting any fish. 

Re-examined by Sir M. Wetus: There are more horse-leeches than fish, I 
believe ; but I cannot say that I have seen them. It is not the sewage of Don- 
caster, but of other towns, that affects the quality of the water. In 1866, at the 
time of the cholera, it was in a filthy state, and I believe it still remains 
4 the same state, notwithstanding any action that the corporation may have 
taken. 

Sir M. Wetts: Do you know of a petition signed by eleven clergymen out of 
thirteen ? 

Mr. Mitiwarp objected to the question. 

Sir M. WEtts said there was a petition presented to the House which he 
would ask to be brought before the committee. 

The CHArrMAN said it was usual to have such petitions referred to in the 
examination in chief, not in re-examination. 

Sir M. Wetts said he wished to analyze the petition, and inquire as to the 
character of the persons who had signed it; it was a petition from the inhabi- 
tants of Doncaster. 

The CHAIRMAN said that it would be necessary to apply to the House on the 
subject, and that could be done to-morrow if it was thought very desirable to 
have the petition brought before the committee. 


Mr. John Shotten, examined by Mr. SaunDERs. 


I am assistant locomotive superintendent of the Great Northern Railway 
Company. I reside at Doncaster, and have done so for some years. I have 
been in the habit of drawing water from the river for the purpose of our works 
about half a mile above the point where the corporation take theirs. It is very 
filthy and muddy, like that in the bottles produced, and sometimes much worse. 
It contains a great deal of sediment, and is very offensive, especially after 
standing for some hours. There is a good deal of lime in it which affects the 
boilers of the locomotives. I have seen horse-leeches in the water, and have 
caught them 1} inches long. I live at St. George’s Terrace, Thorn Row. 
I have exactly the same sort of water as that supplied by the corporation. 
After it has stood in the bed-room some time it becomes very offensive. We 
have a pump that supplies several houses. The water from it looks well, but it 
discolours the bottles after a time; I have not analyzed it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mittwarp: The railway company have very large 
works at Doncaster; it is the central part of their line. e have made no 
complaints to the corporation. We consume about a million and a half gallons 
of water a day at Doncaster ; we take it independently of the corporation. We 
do not water from the company ; it is for the benefit of the working people that 
the water is wanted. The railway company may take some, perhaps, but I do 
not know. I am not here to say anything about that. The scheme has nothing 
to do with the railway company. I know of no arrangement between the com- 

y and the promoters. do not know much about the scheme itself. I am 
re to advocate better water. 

Re-examined by Sir M. Wetts: It would be advantageous to the railway 
company to get water with less lime in it if it could be obtained at a moderate 

+> cn is simply a question of price. There is power to contract for water 
in the bill. 





——$————. 


2 Mr. Charles Verity, examined by Sir M. Wex1s. 
have lived at Doncaster for the last 20 years, and was a member of the 
Town Council six years prior to November, 1869. When I was in the 
Couneil there was a general cry among the inhabitants with regard to pure 
water. There was no chance of getting in for the west ward, whic I 
represented, unless we promised the people pure water. It has always been 
admitted in the corporation that a better supply was wanted, but it has not been 
carried out. I remember the scheme for an artesian well ; it cost about £1300, 
The boring-rod broke, and then it was stopped. I remember the purchase of 
Bentley Mill stream. I was a member of the corporation in 1867, when Mr, 
Rawlinson’s report was brought up. I advocated his scheme, but it was 
abandoned. In my judgment the water at present supplied to the town is 
quite unfit for use. In was in the same state when I agitated the question in 
the Council. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mituwanp: I was in the Council six years. I do 
not know that I was turned out of the Council on the water question; it was 
because I would go round with my hat in my hand canvassing. I have gene- 
rally stood on “‘ pure water” principles; a good many went in for “ water as 
it is,” but I do not think they were returned. No one was returned for it in 
the west ward. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wappy : I think nearly everybody in my ward was 
anxious for pure water. There were six of us returned in the west ward; we 
all of us went in for pure water, but we did not all stand to what we said. | 
could not mention any particular time when we brought forward a motion in 
favour of a scheme for a better supply. I once proposed such a motion myself 
in 1866, before Mr. Rawlinson’s scheme, and I ded Mr. Hatfield’s motion 
in support of that scheme. 

Mr. Wappy: Was it not Mr. Townsend who seconded it ? 

Witness : Then I supported it. I opposed the Bentley Mill scheme. I know 
where the stream is, but I do not know Stockbridge gravel hole. I cannot say 
whether they are nearly a mile apart. i 

Re-examined by ‘Sir M. Wetts: Part of the resolution brought before 
the Council was ‘that the Sanitary Committee be further requested to con- 
sider the present condition of the river Cheswold, aud the effectual removal 
of the existing nuisance.’ That had reference, I think, to the purity of the 
water, Ihave been of opinion for some years that the water supplied to the 
town is unfit for use. With regard to the Bentley Mill stream, we got the 
water analyzed, and came to the conclusion that it was unfit for use. 

By the Commrrrre: I do not know how it was that the corporation, after 
employing Mr. Rawlinson in 1867 to make a report, took no action upon it. I 
suppose he was employed in order to keep the pullie quiet. They may have been 
frightened at the prospect of laying out so much money. 

Mr. Ropweti: Mr. Rawlinson’s report cost £350. 

Witness : If this bill is thrown out [ do not know that the Council will exert 
themselves to get better water. I have no confidence in them. 

Mr. RopwE1.: I should like to ask a question upon that. Would you be 
satisfied if the corporation gave you a pledge that they would give a good water 
supply next year ? 

Witness : I think I should, if the corporation gave that pledge. 

Mr. Ropwe..: That they would go to Parliament for a proper scheme ? 

Witness : I should be satisfied with that. 

Sir M. We tts : I understood you to say that you had no confidence in them. 

Witness: But if they were pledged they would be obliged to do it. No doubt 
if this bill passed that would be the best security. 

Mr. Atkinson, examined by Sir M. WxLtLs. 

I am an ironfounder, and have lived in Doncaster all my life. The water is 
fearfully bad, and has been getting worse the last few years. It is muddy and 
thick. It has an offensive smell, and is quite unfit for drinking purposes. It 
is consumed by the poorer inhabitants. I see the water daily, as my works are 
close to the river. 

Mr. RopwE Lt said it was no part of his case to contend that the water ought 
not to be much better than it was. Though he should be able to show that 
there had been a good deal of exaggeration, the promoters need not labour that 
part of the case. 

The CHAtRMAN said that in that case it would be unnecessary to call further 
evidence as to the quality of the existing supply. 

Examination continued: I consider that the proposed scheme is a movement 
in the right direction. I cannot say whether the corporation would have taken 
action in the matter if this bill had not been brought forward. They have done 
nothing so far. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ropwett : I never asked taem to take action, and 
I do not know any one who has. I have no doubt that some pressure has been 

ut upon them. I do not drink the water. I havea private well of my own. 
T first heard of this scheme three or four months ago. I cannot say who first 
spoke to me about it. I was pleased to hear of it. I understand that it is to 
supply good water. I do not know the cost, and I do not care, so long as the 
water is good, I shall be willing to pay. I have heard the figure mentioned. 
I do not imagine that I shall have to pay £8 or £10 a year, or anything like 
that amount. I only use water for the house, not for the works. 

Cross-examined | Mr. Mittwarp: Ido not know Ravensfield Park, I have 
passed it ; that is all. 

Re-examined by Sir M. Weis: I suppose if the corporation were pledged 
they would be obliged to go on. I presume that an Act of Parliament would 
require them. : 

y the CommirreE: The water in my well is good; my house is close to the 
river. 





John Bel, examined by Sir M. WELLs. 

I am employed in the carriage department of the Great Northern Railway. [ 
and my fellow-workmen have considered the question of the water supply 
to the town for some years. The water is unfit for any domestic purposes. 
There has been a strong feeling on the subject in the minds of the workmen, 
some of whom have been obliged to throw up their situations and leave the 
town, in consequence of the badness of the water. ‘ 

Cross-examined by Mr. RopwEtu: The men have said they were never in 4 
town where there was worse water. My attention was first drawn to this billa 
few weeks ago. I know that “purity of water” has been an election cry. 
Mr. Townsend was not returned upon the water question, but upon another 
municipal question. 

Re-examined by Sir M. WeExts: I once took a bucket of water to Alderman 
Clarke, to the sanitary officer, Mr. Fairbank, and to Mr. Foster, the chairman of 
the Sanitary Committee of the Board of Health, who said he would have it con- 
veyed to the corporation. It was enough to make one sick to look at it. One 
of the corporation told me that I must have taken it from a common sewer; it 
was taken from a supply-pipe. 

Joseph Howes, examined by Sir M. WELILs. 

I am a painter in the employ of the Great Northern Railway Company. I 
concur in the evidence of the last witness as to the general feeling of the work- 
men, many of whom have been obliged to leave in consequence of the yg 
of the water. I know this from my experience as secretary to a sick club, 0 
which all the men in the works are members. : h 

Cross-examined by Mr. RopwEtu: I have made no representations on va 
subject to the railway company, because we were continually promised a 
water by candidates for the corporation, and-we trusted to their word. 
number of workmen in the railway works varies from 1500 to 1600. 
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iain THURSDAY, er ll. A i ened 
r. Denrson, alluding to a statement made on the previous day by : 
nk that the question of the quality of the water need not be laboured, as 
the corporation would not contend that it was what it ought to be, inquired 
whether the remark was intended to apply to the wells as well as to the river. 

Mr. Ropwe 1 eaid evidence had been given to show that tlie sewage had been 
diverted, and the ceaspools done away with. His observation, however, applied 
to the wells as well as to the river. He should contend that a great deal of the 
water was fit to drink; but the corporation admitted that a better supply was 

uired, 

r. Denison: My point is that the wells as a class are dangerous things. 

Mr. RopwEtu: I would not say that no wells ought to be used, but I admit 
the whole thing wants looking into. 

Mr. Denison : Looking into! : = Weis ‘ 

Mr. RopWELu: One of your own witnesses says that the water in his well is 

od. 
erhe CHarRMaNn said he did not think that the fact of one or two of the wells 

giving drinkable water would satisfy the committee, in the face of the evidence 
given as to the general state of the water in the wells, that the town did not 
require a better supply. : bal ; ; 

Mr. DENISON said that that being the opinion of the committee, it would not 

be necessary to go into any further evidence about the wells. 

Mr. John Bull, examined by Mr. DENIson. ° 

I am lieutenant-quartermaster of the Third West Yorkshire Militia, and have 

lived in Doncaster since 1852. Iconcur in the evidence of the other witnesses 
as to the state of the water. I was the person who got up the memorial to the 
Town Council in 1860. It was signed by over 300 inhabitants, upon whom I 
called personally. I received a reply that the corporation would take steps to 
provide a better supply. Iconsider the wells to be, as a rule, nothing better 
than cesspools. In February this year I had an order for the militia recruits to 
have a hot bath. ‘Turning on the tap, so as to have everything prepared, 
nothing came out but a mass of “sludge.” It ran in that way the whole of the 
day, and I was obliged to geta man with a broom to keep it moving, lest the 
escape trap should be choked up. On the following morning the whole of the 
bath was filled up, and I had to get the mud removed from the escape trap to 
let the water run out. It was nothing more nor leas than a mud bath. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ropwe.t : I know what are called American pumps. 
They would not do for Doncaster. I got Mr. Norton to come down purposely, 
but it would not answer ; the hard rock sand will not give way to form a reser- 
voir underneath. I was an agent for the American pumps. In one case in 
Doncaster we succeeded with them, and obtained tolerably good water. That was 
in Leather Hall Park; we went about 40 feet. In the Carr Lands we obtained 
pretty good water at a depth of about 30 or 35 feet. Mr. Norton went down 
18 or 20 feet, but the soil was so hard that the pumps would not go further. I 
did not tell Mr. Clarke, the mayor of Doncaster, that if he would only use 
American pumps there would be no bother about the water. I told him that 
something else would do. It isa planof my own, but I do not think I should 
be justified in giving it up. Ido think that by the use of pumps, with proper 
precautions, good water could be obtained at Doncaster—not soft water, but 
pure spring water, without the possibility of any sewage matter getting into it. 
There is abundance of water to be had, if you go deep enough. 

Mr. Ropwett: What is the difficulty that stands in the way ? 

Witness : Itis this. I am sorry tosay that there are a wonderful lot of clever 
engineers in the council, so that anything emanating from an outsider is sure 
to be pooh-poohed. : 

Mr. Ropwe..: Mr. Bartholomew is a Doncaster engineer ? 

Witness : Yes; he is on the water scheme. E 

Mr. Ropwe.u: Do you not think if he were to apply his talent and experience 
to the subject, he could get plenty of water ? : 

Witness : Not soft water. I do not know his views, nor does he know mine. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mittwanrp: I do not know Ravensfield Park. I 
believe that plenty of hard drinking water might be obtained in Doncaster, but 
not water for culinary purposes. ; 

Mr. Mrttwarp: I have always understood that people like hard water for 
culinary purposes. 

Witness : That is not my view. I think a good supply should be obtained, no 
matter at what cost As to any mischief that may be done, that is a question for 
the engineers. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison : Leather Hall Park and the Carr Lands are 
a away from any sewage. I did not analyze the water there, but it appeared 
to be good. 

By the Commitrre: I am acquainted to a certain extent with the strata on 
which Doncaster stands. The soil is of a light gravelly nature for some six or 
eight feet. After that you get into a rock sand, a deep stratum of 30 or 40 
feet in some localities. Below that I believe is limestone, which is porous. 

The CuarrMan: Would not the wells made through these strata be liable to 
have sewage and other objectionable matter running into them ? 

Witness : Unless they were thoroughly well protected. It would be possible 
so to protect them, and not very expensive. 

Mr. Mitiwarp: If the sewers were kept in order,would not that do as well? 

Witness : There is always a certain amount of overflow that will percolate ; 
there is an immense quantity of top sewage. The sample of water produced was 
taken after the tap had been running for a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes. 
This other black sample was taken from my kitchen on Friday morning last. 
That is not the water I am in the habit of using—I should think not, indeed! 

: Mr. Thomas Parsons, examined by Mr. DENISON. 

Iam one of Mr. Baxter’s clerks, I took the specimens of water produced from 
the river Don, and from the pumps at Hall Gate, Prince’s Street, and Shake- 
speare’s, Head. They were taken on the 29th of March. On the lst of April I 
took the specimens from Hooten Brook. They were all labelled and sealed, and 
forwarded to Dr. Letheby. 

Dr. Letheby, examined by Mr. DENISON. 

_ The samples sent me from Doncaster were analyzed by me. The water from 
the Don contains 233 grains of solid matter to the gallon, and of that more than 
1} grains (1°67) is organic, As regards pump water it is not merely the organic 
matter which indicates danger; as regards river water it is so generally. Well 
water may be without organic matter, and yet be dangerous. Chloride of sodium, 
which appears in these analyses, is almost invariably derived from urine and 
sewage matter. There may be natural springs yielding it, but it is, as a rule, 
derived from urine. The nitrates which also appear here are indications of 
oxidized drainage matters; they become changed in passi g through the soil. 
It is nitrate of magnesia that appears here; in other cases it is nitrate of lime. 
When the quantity of either of these exceeds 3 or 4 grains in a gallon we look 
Upon it as an indication of neighbouring drainage matter soaking into the wells 
aud becoming changed in this manner. The water from Hall Gate pump, 
although tolerably free from organic matter and ammonia, nevertheless contains 
nitrates and chlorides in such quantity as to indicate danger, since the soil may 
fuil to purify the sewage. It is the same with the water from the other pumps. 

hese well waters do not contair. a sufficient quantity of organic matter to render 
them at present unwholesome, for the soil is purifying them, but they may at 
ny moment become unwholesome by the soil letting the sewage pass unchanged. 

waters are extremely hard from the presence of sulphates. ey all contain 
very large quantity of sulphateZof magnesia. Even after boiling, the water 
remains harder than most water before boiling. Too hard water has a tendency 
‘0 irritate the stomach. With regard to the water from Hooten Brook, there is 
not much difference in the amount of ammonia; the sulphate of magnesia and 





sulphate of lime are much less, also chloride of sodium and nitrate of esia. 
There is a third of a grain of —— matter. The hardness is 10°2°, and after 
boiling 5°4°. It is softer before boiling than the Thames water or than the New 
River water, and much softer than the Kent water. The water from the Don is 
bad. Considering all the circumstances in the case, I should say it is not fit for 
the supply of a town for any purposes. The water from Hooten Brook and the 
Silverwood stream is much better ; they are of moderate degrees of hardness, and 
contain nothing likely to be dangerous. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RopwEx: I have none of the water here ; it was all 
used in the analysis. The water from the Don was not so turbid as some of the 
samples exhibited. These samples do not represent the normal condition of the 
water. There is nothing unwholesome in chloride of sodium (or common salt) ; 
but when it is found in a well, unless there be a saline spring, it must have 
urine for its origin. I do not describe the water in these wells as coming directly 
from pools; but | waters have percolated the soil, which has acted 
beneficially upon them and converted them into nitrates; it may, however, at 
any moment fail todo so. In the City of London I advised the closing of wells 
where the water was not so bad as this, because the soil may fail to purify. I 
was informed that large sewage works had been begun at Doncaster, and the 
cesspools done away witb, but I do not think that affects the question very 
much. The soil under Doncaster must be pretty well saturated with sewage 
matters. There is nothing unwholesome in the water at present, except its 
hardness. I think any sanitary officer would be performing his duties in an 
improper manner if he permitted water such as that in any town, because the 
wells may at any moment become unhealthy. The amount of sulphate of 
magnesia in the Hall Gate pump would act as an irritant to the alimentary 
canal, if the water were taken daily. The water in the Don contains a good deal 
of ammonia. No doubt by subsiding and filtering the water would be very 
much improved; I will not say that it could be made wholesome. 

B RoDWELL: As to focal matter from Sheffield, you do not think much 
of that? 

Witness : That is 18 miles off. No doubt water flowing along a river does 
undergo great purification, but this contains a good deal of organic matter. I 
cannot say that the impurities are such as might be easily diverted. Whenever 
we come to a proportion of ammonia in solution that is represented by any 
figure in the second decimal place, we look upon that as dangerous. There is 
no ammonia in the water from some of the pumps. The principal indications 
which we look at are, the amount of ammonia present and obtainable from 
organic matter; the proportion of chloride of sodium and nitrates; and lastly, 
the proportion of organic matter. If the sewage matter enters a river in the 
—— of 1 to 12 or 14, and has 18 miles to run, it is totally destroyed. 

here are three large towns that are pouring their sewage into this river or its 
tributaries within 18 miles—Barnsley, Sheffield, and Rotherham—containing a 
combined population of 278,000. 

Mr. Ropwetu: Now, do you say that this water is unfit to use > 

Witness: It is a suspicious water. Water with 20 grains of suspended 
matter ought to be filtered ; if it has 20 grains in solution it cannot be affected 
by filtration one way or the other. These matters shown in the analysis are al! 
in solution ; there were no matters in suspension—not enough to weigh ; the 
water, however, appeared turbid, something like this [exhibiting a sample]. 
The water from Hooten Brook and Silverwood stream are not very hard; after 
boiling it is about half the permanent hardness of the water of the Don; before 
boiling there is not much difference. The Don is 15° and the others 10° and 12°. 
From 10° to 15° is not very hard water. The Manchester water is between 3° and 
4°; the Liverpool water between 5° and 6°. Except for manufacturing purposes, 
water with a little over 10° of hardness gives greater satisfaction than a softer 
water. I think I have analyzed the Don water before, but I have not the 
analysis with me. There is a slight turbidity in the new waters from the pro- 
posed source, but nothing like that of the Don water. 

Re-examined by Mr. Dentson: I have given an analysis of the water as [ 
found it; it is no concern of mine where the sewage matter comes from. Tur- 
bidity is to some extent due to organic matter. The proportion of nitrates and 
chlorides is greater during floods, as they may be washed off the fields. 

By the Commitrge: I do not think it would be necessary to filter the new 
waters if they were stored in a reservoir, but that must depend upon experience. 
The waters I analyzed were all taken after recent rains. There was a provi- 
sion for filtering in Mr. Rawlinson’s scheme. Hardness of water arises from 
the carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of lime strata through which it per- 
colates. In an area likethat of Doncaster wells vary very much. The degrees 
of hardness vary there from 38 to 64. In the City of London we have all ranges. 
We have one well that can hardly be distinguished by chemical analysis from 
the water supplied to the metropolis, and we have another with over 200 grains of 
saline matter. Hardness is increased by proximity tosewage. Sewage produces 
nitric acid ; the nitric acid dissolves the calcareous matter, and gives hardness. 
It is the natural property of water to take up a certain proportion of calcareous 
matter. The {proportion I have mentioned, from 38° to 64°, must have arisen 
partly from the effect of the sewage, and not from any natural ingredient; the 
excess is artificial, If I were the medical officer for Doncaster I should cer- 
tainly recommend the closing of the four pumps that have been named, or I 
should put up a notice (as we have done in the City) saying, ‘‘ This water is 
dangerous,” and then the people drink it at their own risk. The water from 
each of the pumps is worse than that from the Don. I would rather drink the 
Don water permanently than that from the po There would be some risk 
with the Don water, but nothing like so much as the risk with the pump water. 
With regard to the Hooten Brook, which contains 2°04 grains of nitrates, I 
should say that the flood water in all probability dissolved off from the land 
some of the manuring elements. When we find that nitrates are in excess of 
chlorides, our opinion is that in all probability they have been derived either 
from nitrates naturally in the soil or from some that have been washed off the 
surface, When the chlorides are in excess of the nitrates, or nearly in the same 
proportion, we consider that they have a sewage origin. In this case the propor- 
tion of chlorides is very small. 1°65 grains of chlorides are an indication of 
drainage, so are the nitrates; if the two are together we think there is danger. 
By the CoMMITTEE: The proportion of nitrates here is at firet sight an 
indication of danger, but not at second sight, because the proportion of chlo- 
rides issmall. Drainage matter is so filtered by the soil that the water contain- 
ing it may be fit for drinking ; but the soil may be overworked and unable to 
do the work of purification, and then the matters may pass in unchanged. It is 
on this account that I say the wells are dangerous. Waters from the same river 
may change very much from year to year. The Thames, in dry seasons, bas an 
average proportion of 14 or 15 grains of dissolved matter to the gallon, and in 
times of flood we get as much as 20 or 21 grains. A difference of 11 grains 
would be rather remarkable. The difference in the analyses of the Don may 
arise from the circumstance that the analyzing processes have of late been greatly 
improved, or there may have been a change in the river itself. 

Mr. Charles Bartholomew, examined by Mr. SAUNDERs. 
I am a civil engineer. I have lived in the neighbourhood of Doncaster about 
40 years. I was pupil to Mr. George Leather, the adviser of the river Don pro- 
prietors. Since 1833 I have been the engineer of the proprietors. The Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company are the present owners. 
The South Yorkshire Company were the owners. I was their engineer, and am 
now a director. The company is leased for 999 years to the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Company. I am intimately acquainted witb the history 
of the Don and its present state. The drainage area above the town of Don- 





caster is 464 square miles; it includes a large number of considerable towns. 





Sheffield, on the Don, contains about a quarter of a million of inhabitants, and 
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Rotherbam about 30,000 or 40,000. Below Rotherham there are several popu- 
lous villages. Sheffield is about eight miles from Doncaster in a direct line, 
rather more by the river. Rotherham is 12 miles in a direct line. The river 
Rother comes in at Rotherham, and extends to Sheffield. Barnsley is on a tri- 
butary of the Don. The river receives the sewage of all these towns. Nothing 
has been done to remove it, In’ 830 the Sheffield Water-W orks Company wasin- 
corporated, and about 1835 the Act for making a railway towards Chesterfield was 
passed, and since that period the increased sewage matter in the river has been 
very great. Besides this there is a great quantity of noxious matter from the 
manufactures at Barnsley, Sheffield, and Rotherham. 

Mr. RopwEtL: I thought we had got beyond all this. 

The Cuatrman : I thought we had exhausted the impurities of the Don. 

Mr. RopweE._: We are satisfied to take the analysis. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: Speaking generally, do you think the water fit for drinking 

urposes ? 

, Witness: No; neither at Rotherham, nor at any town below. At Rotherham 
the smell is offensive ; not so much so as at Doncaster, because it is more dilu- 
ted. I do not use the water for drinking. I live just outside the town. The bad- 
ness of the water is a general topic of conversation ; we are all suffering from it, 
and deaths have taken place in consequence. The complaints that were made 
led me to communicate with Mr. Baxter and other gentlemen to remedy the 
evil. In the course of last year I prepared the plans for this scheme. I have 
no desire to make any profit. If good water can be supplied I shall not care 
about my costs. I am responsible for the engineering details of thescheme. I 
considered what was practically the best supply for the town under the circum- 
stances. I knew the district selected b . Rawlinson, and I selected this 
neighbourhood because it is the first valley giving the necessary supply—that 
is, off the limestone formation. It is in the upper series of the coal strata, and 
consists of clay and sandstone. I wished to avoid the lime that would neces- 
sarily arise if the water were taken from a nearer point. The area that draius 
into the Hooten Valley proper is 1770 acres, that is without the confluent 
streams. On the westward side of the proposed reservoir there is a valley down 
which the Silverwood stream flows, and the drainage area of that valley that is 
connected with the reservoir is 280 acres. To the eastward of the proposed site 
there is a series of small valleys that give a drainage area of 1000 acres. The 
gross rainfall I have taken at 26 inches; and the amount received by us 64 
inches, after allowing for absorption and diminished rainfall: that amount ex- 
tended over 3000 acres(the total area) would give 445 million gallons in the 
year. The population of Doncaster is about 20,000, and a fair allowance of 
water per head per day would be from 20 to 25 gallons; that would be 500,000 
gallons a day, or 180 million gallons in a year, leaving a margin of 265 million 
gallons, which would suffice for a doubling of the population, and for the supply 
of neighbouring villages. There is every probability of the population of Don- 
caster increasing. The reservoir isto be on Mr. Boswell’s property; it is to ex- 
tend over 36 acres, and will contain 184 million gallons—about a year’s supply 
for the present population. The whole of the service could be effected by gravi- 
tation. The site chosen by Mr. Rawlinson was on a lower level, requiring a 
certain amount of pumping. My estimate is increased in consequence. His 
reservoir would have contained 120 million gallons, and would cost less than 
mine, but the annual expense of mine is less. Mr. Rawlinson’s scheme would cost 
about £2 a head; mine about £3. I came to my decision after considerable de- 
liberation. The elevation of the storeage reservoir is 180 feet above the Ordnance 
datum ; the service reservoir (which is at Walmsworth, about 2} miles from 
Doncaster) is 145 feet above the Ordnance datum; I think that is quite sufficient 
for all the purposes of supplying the town. The total estimate is £60,000. The 
cost of; the storeage reservoir is £17,359; the Silverwood pipes, £1129; the 
Denbrook pipes, £3097 ;_pipes to Doncaster, service reservoir, land, &c., £31,345; 
contingencies, £7077. I have read Lord Fitzwilliam’s petition. We shall not 
interfere with the reservoir which his lordship has made for the supply of the 
village of Hooten Roberts, or with the pipes connecting that reservoir with the 
village. That reservoir is 250 feet above the Ordnance datum ; we do not inter- 
fere with it at all, and we pass under the line of pipes. There are a number of 
springs and brooke arising in Lord Fitzwilliam’s property, almost immediately 
below the reservoir. With regard to Mr. Boswell’s land, our embankment is 
about a quarter of a mile from the house, and connot be seen from it. The 
reservoir includes several fish-ponds—three large and two smaller ones. One 
of the fish-ponds shown in the photograph handed to the committee is not in- 
cluded. The property will not be deteriorated by having the fish-ponds turned 
into a large reservoir; in 4 | opinion it will be increased in value. Weshould 
be quite willing to give Mr. Boswell every facility for fishing. 

ross-examined by Mr. Ropwe.x: I received my instructions to make a sur- 
vey in November, about the 12th or 13th. That was the first time I had 
considered the subject for many years. I went over the land, but I did not 
make borings. I think I went twice. If I had not had a previous knowledge 
of the country it would have taken me a longer time to prepare the plans. I had 
the advantage of Mr. Rawlinson’s report, which was very useful to me. I 
adopted the stream that he selected, but I did not adopt his exact mode of deal- 
ing withit. I have been connected with water-works navigation all my life. I 
have executed reservoirs, and everything except the small arrangements for 
supplying a town. I consulted only Mr. Baxter on the subject. 

r. Ropweti: Is this a constant supply > 

Witness: I think not. 

Mr. Ropwe.u: It is rather an important matter whether you are to have a 
constant supply or not. 

Witness: No doubt; we have not yet provided for the internal arrangements. 

Mr. Ropwett: Who are “‘ we”? 

Witness: I am now speaking as the engineer. 

Mr. Ropwe.u: “ We,’’ the engineer ? 

Witness: And the solicitor. I have gone through the bill. I did not make a 
survey on Sunday. I[did not know that anything had been done (in con- 
sequence of haste) on the Sunday. I found out in December that something 
had been done on Sunday by one of the men, and I disallowed the charge. 

Mr. Ropwe tu: You used the information, I believe > 

Witness : I do not know that I did. There was no necessity for such haste, 
andI blew the man up. I have lived in Doncaster nearly ten years. I have 
had the report of Mr. Rawlinson in my possession almost ever since it was made. 
I have long complained of the state of the water in the town. I made a com- 
plaint in — to the corporation in 1866. I donot know that I have taken 
any steps since then, before communicating with Mr. Baxter, except speaking to 
different persons that one meets. Without Mr. Baxter I should not have pro- 
ceeded at present. I have not had any communication with the other two 
peers. I do not suppose that they are myths; I think I know both of them, 

ut I have not communicated with them on this subject. I have not subscribed 
to the undertaking. 

Mr. RopwEtL: You look to Mr. Baxter for your expenses > 

Witness: No. 

Mr. RopwELL : Is it all philanthropy? Are you doing this at your own cost? 

Witness: My object is to secure a better supply of water tothe town. I 
shall not care about my expenses if that object can be attained ; that is really the 
case. If can secure that object I shall be thoroughly satisfied. I am aware 
that this bill was offered to the corporation.” I donot know what Mr. Baxter said 
about my labours. I did not make any stipulation. I know the geological for- 
mation at Hooten Roberte. It is the coal measure. There is no “fault” in the 
embankment of my reservoir. There isa fault shown on the map, near where 
the reservoir will come; it is below where the embankment will be. I am pre- 
pared to say that the embankment is not on the fault 3 it is some distance off. 








I have made a reservoir with an-embankment on a fault; it is not a very for. 
minable thing to deal with. I remember the escape at the Bradfield rese: voir - 
it was not occasioned by a fault. I have examined it carefully, and I am satisfied 
it was not. Before fixing on this spot I was aware, from the occurrence of these 
springs, that the district was dislocated. The fault on the geological map ig 
pane 4 to be 26 chains below the lowest of the three fish-ponds, and our embank. 
ment is six chains below the same poiat; so that the embankment is 20 chaing 
from the fault. Ido not regard that as a matter of any importance—not the 
slightest. The geological map is not made from borings, but simply on the sur. 
face. With regard to this fault, they see one kind of strata on one side, ang 
ae kind on the other side, and they put the fault somewhere between 
the two. 

Mr. Ropwett: What have you allowed for the purchase of the existing 
water-works ? 

Witness: I suppose they would be worth 16 years purchase. The cost would 
necessarily come out of borrowed money. I have taken the annual surplus at 
£200; that is an approximate statement. I have scen different statements re. 
specting it; the works seem to have had a surplus of some £200 or £300 a year, 
but I do not know whether that is a constantincome or not. I have not allowed 
any specific sum for the purchase. cae 

Mr. RopWELL: Have you the smallest conception of what it will be? 

Witness: That must depend upon the agreement between the parties. My 
opinion is that the works would be worth between £3000 and £5000. I have 
looked into the matter ; my material has been gathered from the published ac- 
counts in the newspapers of the revenue of the corporation, on which I have 
made a rough calculation. I did not ascertain the wishes or feelings of the 
landowners affected by the bill before it was deposited; I did, about six weeks 
ago, after they had petitioned. I tried to lay out. the scheme so as to do as little 
damage as possible to the landowners. The amount I have allowed for com- 
pensation is £6340; that covers everything connected with land; it does not 
include anything connected with water—that will come into contingencies. The 
amount paid to the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company will als 
come into contingencies. The amount is not determined; it cannot be very 
great, for, in my opinion, we do not do them any damage. It is usual to lay 
out works without consulting the landowners. I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in the matter. If you consult them before you draw your plans you 
may be thrown over a session. 

Mr. Ropwet1: And you sometimes lose your bills in consequence ? 

Witness : I think not, because it is the duty of an engineer to lay out his 
scheme with a view of doing as little damage as possible to the landowners, 

Cross-examined by Mr. MituwaRp: My plans had to be deposited by the 30th 
of November. I had 18 days to get them prepared and lithographed, and 
deposited. They are on the Ordnance scale. I think I visited the park twice 
before determining on the site; I will not say more positively than that. | 
think I went on Saturday and again on the following week. was 7 
three hours in the park in selecting a site. I walked round the fish-ponds, 
looked at the different streams. and took the different measurements. 1 exa- 
mined the locality thoroughly, so as to satisfy myself that the position was s 
favourable one, and that the water was pure and abundant. I had one or two 
assistants with me. The water that I took from Hooten Brook was taken from 
the running stream below the ponds; it had all the advantage of the subsidence 
of the ponds. The ponds are principally fed by springs. On my second visit! 
revised the conclusion that I came to in the previous week. I gauged on the 
first a ay and the quantity which I obtained was something like a million 

allons a day. 
. Mr. Mittwarp: Did you ascertain that the stratum above the site of the 
embankment was almost vertical ? é 

Witness: The stratum that crops out in the hill-side is not vertical; the 
stratum below the fault is of a different composition altogether. The distance 
of the reservoir from the fault is 20 chains; that is not very close. I have exe- 
cuted a larger embankment upon a fault. I did not ascertain exactly where 
the change took place. I did not take any boring. The material of the en- 
bankment is a mixture of clay and strong sand. There is an abundance of clay 
there on both sides of the valley, extremely well adapted for making the em- 
bankment and for good puddling. I did not bore into it. I have had great 
experience with that class of stratum. The whole of the embankment will be 
in the park. The reservoir will fill the valley with water. The place is one of 
great beauty, and I should think the beauty would be increased by such a large 
lake. The valley will not be quite shut off by the embankment. ‘The lake will 
not be always full, but there will always be nine acres of water; a great portion 
of the dry part will be out of the park. I propose to put up a fence, but that 
could be dispensed with by arrangement. 

Mr. Mittwarp: All the cascades will be entirely destroyed ? = 

Witness : Iam ata lossto know where the‘‘cascades” are. I saw a little 
fall from one pond to the other; that is all that, by the highest flight of ima- 
gination, could be called a cascade. There are some good trees in the upper 
part, but not on the site occupied by the reservoir, The size of the pipe 
at Silverwood Brook is 18 inches, : 

Mr. Mittwarp: Did you examine that site to see whether you could put 4 
reservoir there > ‘ ; s 

Mr. DENISON objected to the question, the object of which, he said, was ‘0 
show that the reservoir cught to have been somewhere else, and there was 00 
suggestion of any other place in the petition. a site 

Mr. MILLwarp said bis petition distinctly stated that the reservoir might 
as conveniently and more economically constructed ‘in the valley of the Silver 
wood stream and elsewhere in the neighbourhood.” Z 

Mr. Denison contended that that was a great deal too vague to allow an alter- 
native scheme to be launched. ; fae 

The CHAIRMAN ruled that the question might be put, but not witha te H 
of entering upon an alternative scheme of which the promoters had not 44 
distinct notice. ‘ : me 

Witness : I considered the best place for a reservoir. I did) not think of pu f 
ting it in the Silverwood valley; that would have involved a duplicate arraDgy 
ment. The drainage of the country is into Hooten Brook, and that was obvious 
the point in which to collect the water. It would be possible by the contour = 
the land to take the water into the Silverwood valley, but it would not be rd 
convenient. I did not consider that in November. If the reservoir were . 
the Silverwood valley, it would not interfere with Mr. Boswell’s land. ap 
no residential property there. I have made no proposition for delivering = 
compensation water. There is to be compensation for millowners. We =— in 
plan for supplying landowners with water out of the reservoir, and no pian ary 
filtering. Mr. Rawlinson’s plan provides for filters. There would be more Cf. 
muddy land in dry weather under Mr. Rawlinson’s plan than under mine. 1 
Was @ narrow reservoir; mine isa deep one, and contains 50 per cent. a 
water. The ns of my bank is 62 feet; his was 25 feet. The level “i 
pipes is about 25 feet above the bottom of the reservoir, so that there ws z 
25 feet of water in the reservoir which would not be available for the supp’ 
the country. oh ae 2 A 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brpper: I examined Lord Fitzwilliam’s propery: of 
considerable number of the fields abut on Hooten Brook. We take the W «4 s 
the upper part, leaving the lower, about 1500 acres. There are ony te 
coming into the brook near the foot of the reservoir. I am not aware 7 por 
the custom, where the whole of a stream is taken, to allow a proportion siwayé- 
third as compensation to the landowners. It is sometimes done, but not “4 
In this case it would be turning good water into the muddy river eeioD 
would be a waste of water. If a third were given, we should have 297 
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ns. Our wants are 180 millions for the present population. I have cal- 

eolated the quantity required at 25 gallons oa head per day ; 20 gallons is often 
taken for non-manufacturing towns, but I hope to see manufactories established 
in Doncaster. I have taken a liberal allowance. Taking 20 gallons instead of 
25, the quantity required would be 146 million gallons in the year. 

Mr. Bropzr: So that, after allowing one-third, you would still have enough 
for double the population of Doncaster ? . 

Witness: If we could be aesured that every year we should have 6} inches. I 
am not aware that other engineers have estimated the amount to be obtained off 
similar ground at 12 inches. My objection to allowing one-third is that it might 
endanger our quantity in very dry seasons, particularly if there is an increase 
in the population. It would be impounding clean water in a reservoir, and 
turning it into the river to become foul. When water is once impounded it 
ought to be utilized for the best purposes. I should have no objection to a clause 
binding us not to interfere with the pipes supplying Hooton Roberts. 





Fripay, APRIL 12. 
Mr. Charles Bartholomew, re-examined by Mr. Denison. 

In the first instance, before I visited the locality, my knowledge of Mr. Raw- 
linson’s plans was limited to what he stated in the report, but subsequently I 
had a copy of his plan showing the head of the reservoir. The fault would have 
run right across hisdam. The fault is 22 chains below our dam. I was parti- 
ticularly anxious to avoid the pumping involved in Mr. Rawlinson’s plan—firet 
of all, because of its expense; and next, because it is an artificial mode of con- 
ducting the water, and I much prefer the natural mode. To be safe, under his 
scheme, we should require a duplicate set of pumps. That would involve steam- 
engines and chimneys on the spot. Mr. Rawlinson’s plan never came under the 
consideration of Mr. Boswell. If Mr. Hatfield’s evidence is correct, the town 
would require the smallest possible amount of compensation. If they chose to 
sell their pipes to us, that would save our laying pipes for ourselves. The Don- 
caster Corporation has no Act of Parliament authorizing them to supply water. 
Having Mr. Rawlinson’s plans and the Ordnance survey a very short time was 
necessary to lay Cown a scheme. I went carefully over the Ordnance map, 
examined whether I could get a site in any other valley nearer Doncaster, and 
was satisfied that the site I had chosen was really the only one I could fix upon. 
I knew all about the Don and its source previously. I am quite satisfied that 
the site selected is the best in which to make a reservoir suitable for Doncaster. 
The geological character of the district is sy peculiar. Our side branches 
extend into the coal district on both sides, so that we get the entire area from 
coal measures, and not from limestone. The same stratum extends to Rotherham, 
and most beautiful water is obtained there. As in the case of a railway, where 
the country is of such a character that the level will allow it, we are willing to 
consult the landowner, but in the case of a reservoir the necessity of getting a 
certain level for gravitation makes it imperative to select a certain point. I do 
not think there is any other site from which Doncaster could be supplied without 
pumping. I set down the allowance for compensation at £6000, but we have a 
margin of £20,000 to come upon if our estimate should be exceeded. In many 
cases the margin is for future works, but in this case we execute all the large 
works at once, and allow something like 15 per cent. for contingencies besides 
the £20,000. We shall make our mains large enough for the entire service of 
the town. 

The CHarrMAN: Is that £6000 out of the first expense put down for the 
storeage reservoir ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Denison: That is impossible Where is the land? 

Witness ; The land is in the £17,000. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Do not you think it is to be explained in this oe : that in 
his estimate for the storeage reservoir he has taken the land which the storeage 
reservoir would require, and in the £31,000 he has included compensation to 
landowners ? 

Mr. Denison: Yes; I think it is so. : 

The CHAIRMAN: It is clear in his estimate there was land included to be paid 
for, both out of the £17,000 and out of the £31,00u. 

Mr. Mittwarp: That is quite a different story, and, therefore, I must ask 
your lordship to be allowed to put some more questions to the witness. 

Mr. Denison: I beg to say it is not quite a different story. ; 

The Cuatnman: If there is any special cause we should not object to any 
questions on this subject, but I do not see the necessity at present, because there 
is purchase of land included under both items. 

Examination continued: Mr. Rawlinson’s plan would have left the upper 
portion of the reservoir extending into the park. By the reservoir being so deep 
we expose less mud bank, so that there will never be less than nine acres, and 
the bottom will never be exposed. The embankment would be entirely out of 
sight of the house. I paid particular attention to that. None of the large trees 
in the park will be affected by the reservoir. The cascade at the top is not taken. 
The other cascade is at the bottom, and is totally invisible from the house. It 
can only be seen sideways, if seen at all. It is a very small thing. Gilder’s 
Mill is on the north side of the river, just below a peculiar kind of dam; we 
being on the south side. We are willing to deal with that mill in the same way 
as we have dealt with the Duke of Leeds mill, by undertaking to give the cost 
of putting up an engine. The mill is a very old-fashioned thing, and the wheels 
when I saw them last were in very bad order. A great many of the floats were 
broken, and, in fact, much more water would be lost than the total quantity we 
should take. Now that steam-engines have been established at Sheffield these 
outlying water-wheels have become less valuable. They ask from us one-third 
of what we should store, which is equivalent to asking for the results of one- 
third of our outlay. It is a case quite capable of being met in the ordinary way, 
because the power can be compensated in steam, which is much more valuable 
now than water power. It would not only be a serious loss to us, but also to the 
public in general, to throw one-third of the water adapted for domestic purposes 
back into the river. All that they require can be obtained in a much more con- 
venient way. The next mill below is willing to receive compensation. The pre- 
sent supply for the town is taken from above the Doncaster Mill, so that, our 
supply superseding the necessity for that being used, there would be no compen- 
sation needed. All that is wanted in the fields bounding the Hooten Brook is 
water for cattle, and there are two streams close by which fight their way to the 
Hooten bank almost immediately below our reservoir. Then there are other 
streams which flow into the north. There is an acreage of 1500 acres below, 
and there are a great number of springs within that area. We are quite 
willing to con sider the question if Lord Fitzwilliam can show the necessity for 
farther accommodation for cattle. 

The Cuairmay : I suppose you mean you are willing to go into the question 
of water compensation for cattle, but not for mills? 

_—— : Yes. 

xamination continued: We are willing to support a clause for supplyin 
Lord Fitzwilliam with all necessary pom we ed ae. but with wth ny 
mills I think steam might be substituted. I am satisfied there is nothing like 
12 inches to be got off this ground in dry years. The difference of height 
between the surface of the reservoir and the ridge of the drainage area is only 
120 feet, and of course in some parts of the drainage area the ridge assumes a 
very flat character. During one year I took the quantity of water passing down 
the river, and also the drainage of rainfall, and so calculated the absorption in 
the drainage area, and I found on that occasion that the average absorption of 
the drainage area, including all above Sheffield, was 12 inches, so that, in point 
of fact, I think 6 iaches is all we can reckon upon for the area in dry yeare. 
We do not like torun things too fine, and that is the reason why theee aide pipes 





have been thrown out to catch the little side streams. The reservoir can only 
be filled, and if there is more than we estimate, of course all the surplus will go 
into the river Don. Thus the less Doncaster drinks the more will be left for 
Lord Fitzwilliam, but it is of greater importance that Doncaster should be 
supplied with water to drink than that the mills should be supplied with water 
to work them. 

Mr. MILLWARD: What is the size of the pipe from the storeage reservoir ? 

Mr. Denison : 18 inches. 

Mr. Mittwarp: What is the size from the reservoir to Doncaster > 

Witness : 18 inches, and from Denbrook 18 inches. 

Mr. Mrttwarp : In the £17,000, what land have you included > 

Witness : I appear to have included a part of the land in “storeage reser- 
voir’’ and part in ‘‘ main-pipe,”’ and the sum I gave the other day included the 
whole of the land. 

Mr. MittwarD: How came you to separate a piece of the storeage reservoir, 
and put that under one head and the other part under another ? 

. Witness: In the £31,000 is expressed the land for the reservoir as well as for 
the pipes. 
r. MittwaRD: How much of the £17,000 is land? 
. Witness: That affects one property, therefore I wish to be reserved about 
that. 

Mr. Mittwarp: Will you have the kindness to tell me what is your estimane 
for the embankment? 

Mr. Denison : I object to that. As far as I am concerned you should have 
ee "ee which will tell you the compensation we should give to Mr. 

oswell. 

Mr. Mittwarp: The difficulty has arisen from the unusual way in which Mr. 
Bartholomew has put his estimates—mixing up the lands and works together. 

The CuarnMaNn : I think it was almost necessarily so in this case. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Sir M. WELLs. 

I have been engaged in hydraulic works in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
specially in the valley of the Don. I have had to deal with more than 1000 
mills and the water power employed, and the questions which arise in this case 
are comparatively simple. I have made some of the largest reservoirs in the 
kingdom. I have had an extensive knowledge of the district about Doncaster for 
many years. I was called in by the Doncaster Corporation quite a quarter of a 
century ago on this very question, but nothing came of it. For a number of 
years the corporation have had engineers reporting on the improvement of the 
supply for the town, but nothing ever came of it. They opposed the Sheffield 
and Rotherham Bill. I have knowledge of the condition of the water in the river 
Don. Sheffield, with a population of 260,000, is putting into the Don very 
nearly 10 million gallons of sewage a day; Barnsley about 750,000 gallons; 
Chesterfield more than a million and there are other works and towns putting 
sewage matter into the river. The valley of the Don, which contains about 
450 square miles, is filled with iron and steel works, collieries, and mining works 
of all kinds. It is one of the most active manufacturing districts in England. I 
have frequently had occasion to look into the matter, and I have come to the 
conclusion that there must be about 2 million gallons a day of foul water dis- 
charged into the river Don, including the water raised from the coal mines. The 
volume of water in the autumn of dry seasons is only about 40 million gallons, 
and one-half of the whole is foul water. Of course it partially purifies itself as it 
flows. The water has been getting worse. When I first knew the river it wee 
not polluted to more than one-fourth the extent it is now. I know the country 
affected by the proposed scheme, I know the character of the water, and Iknow 
mostly the properties affected. The scheme is a proper one, considering the 
requirements of the town of Doncaster, and to the best of my judgment it is 
almost, if not quite, the only one that is at present available. The properties 
through which it passes are common agricultural properties, with the exception 
of the mills, and I do not see any difficulty in dealing with them. There are 
two or three mills belonging to the Duke of Leeds which have been settled for, 
and there is one mill not settled for. The rainfall is upwards of 40 inches per an- 
num at the top of the valley of the Don, but sinks to about 24 inches at Doncaster, 
and it iseven as low as 22 or 23 at Retford, and 24 at Leeds. Those three places 
are all in the same line of country. The questions arising in this case are 
distinctly matters for money compensation. In the valley of the Don there are 
300,000 acres, and we, by this scheme, affect only 3000 acres, or one 
per cent. of the whole; so that if the rain fell equally, which it does not, 
the Gilders Mill would be affected to the extent of one-hundredth. At Rother- 
ham, Derby, and other places, Parliament did not give water compensation. It 
is not a district in which it is necessary that there should be this water power, 
for it can be easily replaced by steam power. At the Gilders Mill there is a fall of 
9 feet 6 inches, and the water that we should affect would be about two-thirds 
of a horse power working day and night, and translating that into day water, 
we should get about 14-horse power. I have examined the proposed works of 
the promoters, and think them well designed. It is a very simple scheme. 
The supply will certainly be sufficient as regards quantity and pressure. No 
part whatever of the reservoir will be seen from Mr. Boswell’s house. I am of 
opinion that the fishing, boating, and shooting should be reserved to Mr. Boswell, 
and that the reservoir ought not to be enclesed from the park. It should be 
enclosed on the other side, where it extends on to the agricultural land, but it 
should be left open on the side of the park. The works are so laid out that for 
a large portion of the ed the reservoir will be overflowing; then, during the 
summer months, it will be gradually drawn down till ultimately it will only be 
25 feet deep, but that will certainly not be the case more frequently than once 
in seven years, and then only when the population is double what it is now. So 
that it will probably not occur in the present century. The water is very nice 
in quality. It is palatable, clear, and in all respects well adapted for the supply 
of the town. The maximum rainfall there is about 36 inches, and the mini- 
mum about 18 inches, and the mean of the whole series of years will be about 
26 inches. To ascertain how much will be available you must deduct 15 inches 
for evaporation, and the remainder would be available if it were possible to store 
it. But it isnot possible to store it all. Make reservoirs as you will, in wet 
years the water runs away tosea. The quantity that runs away is about one-sixth 
of the whole; therefore, from the 26 you must take one-sixth. That will be 
about 4}, which will leave 213, and then, deducting 15 inches for evaporation, 
we get 63 inches, which will be the produce on the average of three consecutive 
dry years. The reservoir will hold a sufficient quantity to balance three con- 
secutive dry years. It is known from wide experience that with that rainfall the 
longest drought lasts for about 250 days. Two years ago it lasted 250 days at 
Leicester, where there is exactly the same amount of rainfall within an inch, 
and where our reservoirs, which hold 240 days supply, became exhausted, and 
we were short 10 days before the rain appeared. Therefore if we divide 184 mil- 
lion gallons by 250, that will p= just three-quarters of a million gallons per 
diem available for supply. consider it an advantage to have the storeage 
reservoir only partially emptied, for then muddy water is never drawn off. The 
waves are sufficiently large to make a beach, and you always get a sandy or 
a gravelly side, but in small reservoirs you get a muddy beach. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ropwexu: I cannot tell when I was first shown the 

lans of this scheme, but I went over the scheme about a fortnight ago at 
measter. I had knowledge of it, however, long before that. It must have 
been some months ago when Mr. Bartholomew first consulted me. Iam the 
great advocate for the constant supply ; I introduced it 40 years ago, yet I have 
advised in all bills of late years that a clause should be introduced, providing 
that it should not be incumbent on the promoters to give a constant eupply. And 
for this reason, that the fire insurance offices, if a fire occurs, can, if that clause 
is not inserted, bring actions against the water company to recover the damagee. 
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There have been a considerable number of these actions, but the Legislature 
never intended to secure the insurance companies. I therefore always advise 
that the clause should be put in, but that it should not be acted upon, The 
constant supply is then given, but not under statutory obligations, and, therefore, 
no action walt le at the instance of an insurance company. We hada claim at 
Liverpool for £132,000, because Compton House was burnt down. Indepen- 
dently of that clause, this is a bill for a constant supply. The intention is to 
give a constant:supply, and the means are sufficient to do it. The words are that 
the water need not be under constant pressure, otherwise if an insurance office 
can allege that at the moment of a fire there was some defect, or that there was 
not the requisite pressure, they are entitled to recover, and they have recovered 
over and over again. ‘They have recovered at Bristol, and also at Neweastle. 

Mr. Ropwett : If you have a constant supply you want constant pressure ? 

Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Ropwet.: This does away with constant pressure ? 
Witness : No, not as a fact. 

Mr. RopweEtv: It is a legal fiction, then ? 

Witness : No; on the contrary, it is a fiction in fact. The constant supply 
will be given. 

Mr. Ropweti: Supposing you are bound to give anybody a constant supply, 
would this relieve you from that obligation ? 

Witness : It would; and that is a part of the intention. 

Mr. RopweEt.i: Then what comes of the constant supply ? s 

Witness: Because we are not the insurance company. We get nothing for 
insuring anybody. We supply them for their domestic consumption, and any- 
body has a right to go to our pipes to draw water in case of fire; but with the 
Water- Works Clauses Act as it now stands, owing to this singular decision, all 
at once it has burst upon us that we are liable for all the fires. The site of the 
reservoir had been settled before I examined the locality. The site is manifestly 
the best. I did not see Mr. Rawlinson’s report. I recommend filtration if the 
water is dull in colour, but this water is not dull. I will not say that it does not 
require filtration, because there may be particular times when it may be so. 
think the scheme is complete without filtration-works, and I do not think there 
are three towns in Yorkshire with it. They can put down filtration-beds when- 
ever they want them. The cost would bea mere bagatelle. When power is 
taken in a bill to purchase water-works it is the practice to form an estimate of 
the cost, but here we are not buying water-works, because there are none. There 
cannot be water-works in the proper sense without water. The water is not 
worth anything. There are pipes and other things to be purchased as plant, but 
nothing more. I do not know what the works will cost. I have not been called 
in to value them, and I do not care twopence about them. I know nothing 
about whether the estimate is sufficient or not. The estimate was deposited in 
December. I believe I glanced at one page of the estimate, but nothing more. 
I think Mr. Bartholomew told me the whole estimate was £60,000, but I am now 
speaking from memory. I never possessed a copy of the estimate, and I never 
went into it. I was called in upon the scheme, and the estimate is not a part of 
the scheme. It does not signify what it costs to a man who has to give an 
an opinion on the scheme. 

Mr. Ropwetu: What precedent have you got for a water company buying up 
the water-works of a corporation ? 

Witness: Of late years not any; in former years a great number. 

ee : Take the last 20 years. It is an unprecedented thing, is 
it no 

Witness: No; certainly not. 

Mr. Ropwe..: Then tell me one within 20 years. 

Witness : I cannot say. 

Mr. Ropwet.: You know a great many the other way, do you not? 

Witness: Yes; I dare say there may have been thirty. 

Mr. Ropwetu: Do you approve of the supply being in the hands of a com- 
pany or of the local authority as an abstract question ? 

Witness ; As an abstract question I can give you no answer, but as a practical 
question I can give you a very good answer. 

Mr. Ropwe tt: I think I know what that means. 

+ Mr. Mituwarp: What time did you get to Doncaster ? 

Witness: About nine o'clock in the morning about a fortnight ago, and I left 

Doncaster at eleven at night. 

Ps Mittwarp: So that the whole of your inspection was confined to one 
ag 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Mirtwarp: Then they had not consulted you before the plans were 
deposited > 

Witness : No. 

Cross-examination continued: I think the pipes are 18 inches. I dare say 

the fall from Denbrook to the storeage reservoir is 1 in 1260. 
P a : Can you tell me what area of ground the 18-inch pipe will 
rain 

Witness: I could by calculation, but that has no bearing, you know. 

Mr. Mitiwarp: ieee mind bearing or no bearing. Is this correct, that, 
taking a fall of 1 in 800, an 18-inch pipe will drain 2} acres in a town? 

Witness: That has nothing at all to do with agricultural land. 

Mr. Mizuwarp: “ In a hilly, rural district, the number of acres will be double 
the number given in the table.” Now, double 2} will be 5. What do you 
say about that > 
ou I say it has no bearing on this case. That is about a “hilly, rural 

istrict.” 

Mr. Mittwarp: Stopa minute. “In a flatter rural district the number will 
be four times that given in the table.” That will be 10. 

Witness : Now, what inference do you draw from that? It has still nothing 
to do with it. It isso absurd that I must be allowed to explain it. Thatisa 
ealculation of so much rain falling on certain areas under certain peculiar cir- 
cumstances, not these circumstances at all, and being collected together, and 
having to be carried off by tunnels or sewers of a size adapted to that purpose. 
It has-altogether to do with sewage. Now, in these cases, we do not deal with 
the question in that way at all. Ifthere comes a great fiood of rain, why, that 
probably runs off immediately and escapes into the adjoining brooks. It is very 
rarely indeed that we can make conduits for the oe oe of carrying off these 
great floods, and we do not do it for a purpose of this kind. 

By Mr. Bippzr : Lord Fitzwilliam’s property will not be materially injured by 
the taking of the Hooten Brook. The injury admits of compensation. It is not 
a neighbourhood in which water is very valuable. All the mills there arein a 
state of utter dilapidation such as I have rarely seen, even in the West of 
England. The development of Lord Fitzwilliam’s estate does not very much 
depend on the water supply. Ithink Iwas examined as a witness on behalf of 
Lord Fitzwilliam in 1863, when the Rotherham Bill was in committee. There 
is no special value in the water. 

Mr. Bippsr: Let me read to you what you said when giving evidence for 
Lord Fitzwilliam against that Rotherham Bill: ‘This is a neighbourhood in 
which the water of course is very valuable, and is becoming more eo for mecha- 
nical purposes as well as for the ordinary purposes of the estate.” ‘ Looking at 
these two estates as being estates — agricultural wealth, and the probabi- 
lity of there being great mineral wealth beneath them, would not their evelop. 


ment very much depend upon the continuation to them of their present water? 

and your answer was ‘‘Nodoubt.” I understand you to say that our case will 

- ——— by such compensation as we can get.out of the Water-Works 
auses 


our cattle ? 

Witness: The Water-Works Clauses Act does provide for your cattle. 

Mr. Denison : I have made an independent offer on that already. 

Mr. Brpper: What clauses do you refer to? 

Witness: The 15th clause specifically provides that we should not take any 
water unless we have made efficient compensation ; the 12th clause provides 
that we should make watering-places for cattle, and the 6th clause provides that 
with regard to all streams affected by the operation of the bill, compensation 
should be made in manner provided by the Lands Clauses Act, and nature pro. 
vides in this particular case a considerable quantity of water coming into that 
stream below the reservoir, so that the cattle can have itif required. 

Mr. BippEr : Be good enough to listen to what you said in 1863 on that very 
same subject: ‘There is a mistake upon that subject. The Water-Works 
Clauses Act only provides, where it can, that watering-places should be made in 
lieu of the use of the stream—that is to say, that holes may be dug so that the 
water may run into those holes and ditches; but there is no requirement on the 

art of the Water- Works Clauses Act that water should be allowed to run down the 

rook from the source which is taken for the supply of the service of the town.” 
~ — not know in that case the proposal was to take the whole of the Hooten 

TOOK ° 

Witness : I do not recollect the Hooten Brook specifically. That was a most 
extraordinary and exceptional bill. The Local Board of Rotherham proposed to 
lay pipes all over the country, and not to take and impound the flood waters at 
all, but to pick up all the springs of the country. In dry weather there is no 
supply except from the springs, and I was consequently prepared then to resist 
the bill; but Parliament differed from me, and passed it. In this case nothing of 
the kind is attempted. If it had not been the Local Board of Health Bill it never 
could have passed. I want to show the committee that those answers had no 
reference to the Hooten Brook particularly, and let me tell youwhy. They apply 
to the whole scheme, and the whole scheme was one for running pipes over the 
country to pick up the springs, not to pick up the flood water at all. You will 
find that the answers which you have tried to make applicable to the Hooten 
Brook had reference to the whole scheme, and not specifically to the Hooten 
Brook, which in some respects stands upon a different footing, and as regards the 
measure before the committee at the present moment on one totally different. 

Mr. BrppEr : Is it not the case that wherever you take power to take the whole 
of a stream for the purpose of a water company it is usual to give a proportion, 
generally one-third, back as compensation ? 

Witness: Only in hill districts. In most low districts with low rainfalls it is 
quite the contrary. Here the rainfall is only 26 inches on an average, and has 
in dry years only 6} inches available. There are only 3000 acres of drainage- 
ground. There is a population already of 20,000, and the quantity of the water 
which can be impounded is only 184 million gallons, giving in dry years 750,000 
gallons aday. Now in dry weather a town, although it may be supplied ave- 
ragely with only 20 gallons of water, will take 25 gallons, and if you divide 
750,000 gallons by 25 it gives you a supply for a population of 30,000 people, 
and as there will be 30,000 here, there is no water left to divide between the 
stream and the water-works company. 

Cross-examination continued: This calculation is based on the statement that 
there are only 64 inches available in dry years. Twenty-five gallons per head 
per day is about what is given now in all towns since the water-closet system 
came in force. In 1861 I said that 20 gallons was an abundant supply for Don- 
caster, but the water-closet system was not then extended as it has been since. 
If there is more water than we require it must either overflow from the reservoir 
or go down the brook without coming into the reservoir. 

Re-examined by Mr. DEntson: Of late years in many towns far more than 
25 gallons have been given. In some cases there have been as many as 50 gal- 
lons, but there is no reason why that quantity should be given. 

By the CommitrEE: The management of companies is very superior to that of 
corporations. I think the present scheme is better than one which would supply 
the town partly by gravitation and partly by pumping. 

This closed the case for the promoters. 

Mr. RopweELt, on behalf of the Doncaster Corporation, then addressed the 
committee. He said his learned friend, Mr. Denison, had been instructed to 
attack the Corporation of Doncaster, and to impute to them almost malpractices. 
He stated that they had been squandering their funds in frivolity, if not in vice; 
and that they stood by, with money in their pockets, while the people were being 
poisoned. The Corporation of Doncaster were not more sensitive people than 
others, but he (Mr. Rodwell), on their behalf, resented the charge entirely and 
thoroughly. Mr. Denison had enlarged upon the number of deaths in the town, 
and said that Doncaster was one of the most unhealthy of places. If he had 
proved what he had stated, the corporation must have been almost criminally 
liable, but how did the facts stand? Why, in this, as in other matters, the case 
presented to the committee was a most exaggerated and inflated one. The evi- 
dence laid before the committee had not been reasons for the bill, but excuses for 
it. It had been got up after the bill was brought forward, and the facts on which 
the promoters now relied were not those on which the bill was founded. It ap- 
peared that the bill was simply got up for sale, and, like many other articles got 
up for sale, it was an extremely bad one. Mr. Baxter stated that it was on the 
last day of October that he went and told the town-clerk that if the corporation 
did not bring forward a bill he should. Now, as the notices must be given for 
three consecutive weeks in November, there could not have been much time 
spared in propounding a scheme. The haste of the promoters was se great that 
those whom they put in motion actually had to make their survey on the Sun- 
day; and Mr. Baxter must have known it was next to an absurdity for a cor- 
poration to be called on to consider this question on the 1st of November, and then 
to prepare elaborate notices to pass through the criticism of a Standing Orders 
Committee. On the 14th of November a notice was drawn up, which occupied 8 
full sheet of the Gazette. Was it fair to ask the corporation to hurry intoa 
scheme without further consideration? Was it uncharitable to suppose that Mr. 
Baxter, thinking he could do better than the corporation, felt, ‘‘ Now I have 
driven you to the last moment you will not be able to do it, and I shall have an 
opportunity of propounding my own scheme >’ And a precious scheme it was. 
It was simply impossible for the corporation to accede to Mr. Baxter’s request. 
The town clerk, on the 3rd or 4th of November, as soon ashe saw Mr. Baxter was 
serious, wrote to his parliamentary agent in London to ascertain from him 
whether it would be possible to comply with Standing Orders and prepare 3 
notice, but he found time would not permit. The present scheme was bad 
because it was so carelessly got up—bad, because it was so reckless with regard 
to the rights of other people—bad, because it was so inconsiderate with regard to 
costs. In February this year Mr. Baxter wrote to the town clerk offering to 
hand the scheme over to the corporation, if they would undertake to supply the 
town with pure water, and on two other occasions it had been offered forsale ; but 
the more the corporation looked at it,the less they liked it, and the more they were 
fortified in the opinion they originally entertained that the scheme was # ba 
one. No complaints had been made by the inhabitants which would justify the 
promoters in pee forward such a hastily got-up scheme. By the Sanitary 
Act of 1866, the Secretary of State was empowered to inquire into such matters, 
if complaint was made to him, and to compel the town authority to provide the 
inhabitants with a sufficient supply of water, but no such complaints had been 
made. If the health of Doncaster was one-hundredth part so bad as had been 
represented, was there no one in the town to go to the Secretary of State and ask 
him to institute an inquiry into the condition of the water supply? Instead of 
putting the law in motion Mr. Baxter put himself in motion, in conjunction with 





Witness: Yes, 





two other gentlemen who were strangers to the town. Could it be ima 


Mr. Broper: You do not pretend to suggest that that would supply water for 
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ntlemen cared one farthing about what the water of Doncaster 
oe, = axter said he had been scinghtahtes of the water for 20 years, but 
he took no steps to compel the corporation to improve it; on the contrary, he 
positively asked them to supply the water to his own house. Would he have 
done this if it had been so bad as was represented? It was perfectly evident 
that there had been great exaggeration on this point. Mr. Hawksley was 
asked if he could point out one single precedent for handing over the water 
supply from a corporation toa private company and he said he could not ; 
while he owned that he knew of thirty cases in which the reverse operation had 
been performed. It was a matter of notoriety that each session Parliament 
approved of schemes for giving the control of the sanitary condition of towns 
into the hands of the corporations, and he trusted the committee would not 
now act in direct opposition to the current of public legislation for the 
past 20 years. There were Aots of Parliament which could compel a local board 
to supply proper water, whereas companies were comparatively amenable to no 
laws. The same haste and recklessness were manifested by Mr. Bartholomew in 
drawing out his plans. What would be said of a railway engineer who did not 
know if his line was of a broad or a narrow gauge? Yet Mr. Bartholomew did 
not know whether he was going to give a constant or an intermittent supply. 
The same carelessness was shown in regard to the estimates. One of the provi- 
sions in the bill was that the corporation works were to be bought up, but Mr. 
Bartholomew could not tell whether his estimate for that was £2000 or £10,000. 
Was that the mode in which to present a bill to Parliament? Then, when he 
was examined upon some other points in the estimates, he took refuge in that 
asylum for all ignorant engineers—contingencies. Then Mr. Hawksley came 
forward to support the scheme, yet he said he had not been consulted upon the 
estimates. Such a thing was hardly ever known before, that an engineer should 
be called to speak to the merits of a scheme, and yet know nothing of the esti- 
mates. But then it was said that Mr. Rawlinson suggested this scheme in 1867. 
Mr. Rawlinson did no such thing. He recommended filtration ; his reservoir 
was in another place. He did propose to supply the town by gravitation, and his 
estimate was £42,000. It was impossible to reconcile the statements made by 
Mr. Hawksley when he was retained as a witness for Lord Fitzwilliam with the 
evidence he had given on this bill. It was also a monstrous thing that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bartholomew’s own evidence, the landed proprietors were not con- 
suited before the plans were settied. Mr. Rawlinson’s scheme was to come by 
the high road, and thus avoid the invasion of private rights. If the present 
scheme had been a part of Mr. Rawlinson’s, nothing could have been easier than 
to call that gentleman as a witness, but the promoters had not ventured to take 
that step. One remarkable evidence of the haste with which the bill was got up 
was that Mr. Bartholomew got his instructions on the 13th of November, and on 
the day after everything was prepared and the notice dated. From the table 
which Dr. Letheby had put in, there was no very remarkable difference 
between the water of the river Don and the water proposed to be supplied 
by this bill as regards the total of organic matter per imperial gallon, 
and with regard to the well water his evidence was that it was 
all right at present, but if a cesspool were to break in, the consequence 
might be disastrous to those who drank it. It was no part of the 
corporation case to say that the water ought not to be improved, but 
they pledged themselves to give a better water whenever it was shown to them 
that the occasion had arisen for doing so. The facts stated with regard to the 
water of the Don were calculated to lead to entirely false inferences. Such a 
river must contain certain organic matter, but neither in this point nor in that 
of degree of hardness was there any very marked improvement in the water pro- 
posed to be given by this bill. Under these circumstances, had not the corpora- 
tion been justified in resisting a bill which would entail an immense outlay, when 
the ratepayers themselves had made no complaints? In 1866 the corporation 
were before Parliament to oppose the discharge of the Sheffield sewage into the 
Don. Why did they doso? Because they wished to preserve the purity of the 
water for the purpose of supplying their town, and it was assumed throughout 
that inquiry that the water of the Don was fit for domestic use, supplemented by 
the wells. In 1861 and 1863 they were also before Parliament to defend the 
river from the impurities which it was sought to throw into it, and it was very 
strange that during those years no suggestion was made that the water was the 
abominable liquid which Mr. Baxter now represented it to be. Surely the com- 
mittee would not sanction a scheme which was in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciple of legislation for 20 years past, and which had been prepared with such 
utter carelessness. It was in reality a bill of indictment against the Corporation 
of Doneaster, whose motives and acts had been misrepresented. The witnesses 
which he should call would prove that the case had been grossly exaggerated, and 
that the imputations cast upon the corporation were groundless, and he trusted 
the committee would show their approval of the acts of the corporation by refus- 
ing to pass the preamble of this bill, which had been brought forward under such 
suspicious circumstances, and which had not one single feature to recommend it 
to the consideration of Parliament. 


Monpay, Aprit 15. 

Sir M. Wetts announced that a satisfactory arrangement had been made 
with Lord Fitzwilliam, and that he would not appear further. 

Mr. Mituwarp, on the part of Mr. Boswell and other petitioners, protested 
against compensation water being given to Lord Fitzwilliam. The case of the 
promoters had been all along that they could not give water compensation; and 
if Lord Fitzwilliam had such compensation, the supply of water for the rest of 
re le would be diminished. 

. Wappy, for the corporation, said the promoters had entirely changed 
their front, and were going to take away from themselves that which, according 
to their own statement up to this time, they were not:able to take away, because 
“a could not afford it. 

he CHAIRMAN said this arrangement with Lord Fitzwilliam did to a certain 
extent alter the position hitherto taken by the promoters, and the committee 
would be quite willing to hear anything that could be said on that point. 
Mr. Wi ‘Edward Shirley, examined by Mr. Wapvy, 

Iam asolicitor practising at Doncaster, and have lived there all my life. I 
have used both the well water and the river water. Iam happy to say Iam in 
tolerably good health in spite of that. I was a member of the corporation for 
‘rather more than 15 years, and have twice filled the office of mayor. Rather 
more than five years ago they elected me town-clerk. Doncaster isan impor- 
tant agricultural town. It has large corn and wool and cattle markets, but, at 
the same time, it has the manufacturing element; that is to say, we have the 
railway works, employing 1500 hands, four or five iron-works, two large corn- 
mills, a’ large saw-mill, and so on. The Popetation at the last census was 
18,758. - Comparing it with other towns of a like character, I think Doncaster 
is one of the healthiest towns in the kingdom. I have been married 20 years, 
and my wife has never had occasion for medical treatment, and she drinks a 
great deal more water than I do, and stays at Doncaster much more. I do not 
agree that the’ Doncaster people are a bloodless race of mortals. My attention 
has been drawn to the death-rate, and I should say it is not higher than 21 in 
1000. [know of no town where it is lower. Iam-well acquainted with the 
character of the water supply. I say there is no town in England that has a 
more abundant quantity than we have, and I say that two or three years when 
there was a very exceptionally dry summer, and when towns such as Sheffield 
and Bradford were crying out for water, we literally never had any scarcity ; 
we had abundant water to water our gardens and to water the streets, and 
‘for domestic purposes. As to quantity, it is impossible for anybody to complain, 
Even at the'time when things were at the worst we never knew there was any 
drought all, as far as our own experience went. I consider the samples pro- 





duced of the Don water to be neither more nor less than an imposition, and that 
they do not represent the norma! condition of that water. 

Mr. Wappy: The evidence that has been given with regard to the wells is 
rather conflicting. Do you agree with Dr. Letheby that the water of the wells 
is, on the whole, at present satisfactory ? 

Witness: From personal experience and the experience of those that I know, 
I should say it is satisfactory. I bave never heard and never known of any 
illness mse, I may say, either by the well water or the Don water. 

Mr. Wappy: Mr. Atkinson was asked a question with regard to his own 
ee he said it was very good water; is his well in an exceptionally good 
position ? 

Witness : No; I should say not. It isin a low part of the town. I agree 
with Mr. Bull that there is abundant water under Doncaster that can be got for 
drinking purposes. I entirely agree with Dr. Letheby in saying that there is 
nothing unwholesome in the well water except its hardness. Of course it would 
be objectionable for washing purposes, and the Don water is used. I also agree 
with the description of this water given by Mr. Rawlinson—“ The town is 
supplied with bright sparkling water obtained from public and private wells, 
but it is hard and unfit for washing purposes.” There was formerly a system 
of cesspools in Doncaster, but I believe they have been entirely done away with, 
and the drainage is carried through the sewer into the river. We are at this 
moment engaged in works to take it out of the Don altogether, part of an estate 
having been applied by the corporation for the purposes of irrigation, about 
three miles away from Doncaster. As a corporation we have water-works, 
mains and pipes, and so forth, belonging to us. I should say that from 1852 to 
1871 we expended in the improvement of those works a sum of £11,043. After 
Mr. Ranger's report, in 1853, we spent £2410 upon the works. From 1864 to 
1867 considerable further improvements were made, and in those four years we 
spent over £4000. The value of the works as they stand is not less than 
£25,000, and we consider that the tariff mentioned as so many years purchase 
on profits is entirely inapplicable to our case, for we give the public the benefit 
without making a profit for ourselves. We put on such a rate as will just com- 
pensate us for the labour, coals, and wear and tear, and the public get the entire 
benefit. Of course if we were at once to raise our rates we could make a large 
income. We provide for no interest on the capital, but we just put on a rate of 
7d. in the pound with the view I have mentioned. I believe, moreover, we 
often supplement the rate out of the corporate funds; we give the public the 
full benefit of it. Those amounts are exclusive of the annual cost of mainte- 
nance. These are actual improvementsand enlargements. The Great Northern 
works brought us a large population, and several parts of the town were in- 
creased, We had to put down larger mains to supply the new population. That 
accounts for what is called the memorial of the west ward; the inhabitants 
wanted the same supply for that part of the town. that we were all getting in 
the older parts of the town. That memorial had nothing to do with quality, 
but with the quantity supplied. Since the time we gave this additional supply 
we have had no more memorials or complaints. The corporation have a con- 
siderable income; they pay for police, lighting, paving, and other things, and 
until last September there was no rate in the shape of a district-rate except a 
small highway-rate of 8d. in £1. We have now been obliged to levy a shilling 
rate in consequence of these expensive works of sewerage. Mr. Denison said 
that the corporation derived a great part of its income from the profits of the 
races, and that they thought racing-stands of more importance and interest than 
pure water. No one knew better than Mr. Denison that that was most in- 
accurate. The real fact was, looking at it as a commercial matter, these stands 
were always most unprofitable. Twenty years ago the parish church was destroyed 
by fire, and the corporation subscribed £1000 a year for nine years towards the 
rebuilding. They had also spent £11,043 upon the water-works. 

The Cuareman: I do not think we need go into all this. 

Sir M. Wetts: We do not object to their spending their moneyin any way 
they like if they will only give us pure water. 

Mr. Wappy: A distinct charge was made that they had been neglecting the 
health of the town, that they thought racing stands of more importance and 
interest than pure water. That is, to say the least of it, somewhat offensive. 

The CuatrMan : I think you have disposed of the racing-stands. 

Examination continued: The cholera came in 1866, and Mr. Rawlinson was 
consulted in 1867. In 1866 there were one or two wells which caused very 
great mischief. There was a private well in a place called St. Ann’s Square, 
and we could not understand how it was that the cholera kept in that yard. We 
found afterwards that there was a leakage from a privy into the well, and that 
was no doubt the secret of the mischief. That was entirely private property in 
an enclosed yard; the moment the well was suspected a medical officer was 
despatched to investigate it, and the owner of the property behaved “2 hand- 
somely, for with his own hands he pulled out the socket of the pump. The cor- 
poration had no power whatever to compel people to use public water. In the 
same neighbourhood there were people who drank the river water and were not 
attacked by the cholera at that very same time. In Milner’s Yard there was a 
private pump, into which some refuse got in the same way, and the cholera 
attacked that yard too. Those were the only places in the town which the 
cholera attacked in that year. That was not in the time of the cesspools; the 
cesspools were done away with before that. If this bill passed there was nothing 
at all to compel people to take public water. There was no corporation in Eng 
land less chargeable with sluggishness or inactivity than theirs ; they were mos¢ 
active. If any complaint of an official character on which the Town Counci} 
could act had been made, it would appear on the minutes. There never had 
been any complaint. Either as joan or as a member of the corporation, 
he had been in the habit of attending the corporation meetings regularly for 
20 years. He did not call it a complaint unless somebody wrote to the mayor, 
or got up a memorial. It was not a complaint for anybody cy to say, “ We 
should like to have a little cleaner water,” or anything like that. There never 
had been any formal representation to the Town Council or to the committee. 
Every effort made had been spontaneous on the part of the Council themselves, 
and not pressed upon them from without, and no demonstration or meeting had 
taken place. After Mr. Rawlinson’s report came down, it was widely circulated 
in the town. No secret was made of it. It was always felt that Mr. Rawlin- 
son’s scheme was too expensive, and Mr. Hatfield’s resolution was confined to 
the part relating to the sewage only. It was never at any time a gee that 
that part of the report which affected water should be proceeded wi There 
never was any desire manifested by the inhabitants on the subject. 

Mr. Wappy: Mr. Denison said you muddled away £4000 over a gravel hole. 
Is that entirely inaccurate? f 

Witness : Entirely inaccurate. The Great Northen Railway Compan M took-a 
portion of land belonging to the corporation, which we sold to them, 1 think, 
for a piece of siding. We could not sell that property without leave from the 
Lords of the Treasury; and the Lords of the Treasury. only gave us leave to sell 
it on condition that the money was reinvested in land. Mr. Rawlinson, in his 
report with reference to Holroyd Brook, said, ‘‘ There was. considerable flow of 
water, from 3 million to4 million gallons per day passing down this brook. In 
dry weather it is greatly reduced in —, ere is a corn-mill on this 
stream at a lower point, which would have to be compensated.” That is in 
October, 1867. In February, 1868, this corn-mill, along with a considerable 

uantity of land, came into the market, and out of the money received from the 
Great Ne orthern they purchased this corn-mill and farmstead, and two houses and 
about 30 acres of land, altogether for It was let at a rental of 
£140 a year, and the idea was that. possibly some time or other this Holroyd 
Brook might come in for water, and we should then have possession of it, aud 
we should not have to compensate the corn-mill, and we should comply with the 
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direction of the Lords of the Treasury. It is abons a mile me a pg 4 
water-works now ; it is an improving property, and co resold at a profit. 
I myself bought the land on the other side of the road, and I could make a large 
rofit of mine. The Stockbridge gravel hole, I believe, belongs to th 

Forthern Company—not to us in anyway. The gravel hole.and Holroyd Brook 
are two distinct sources. The corporation have instructed. their engineer to 
provide plans with regard to this Holroyd scheme. All they-want is to be 
satisfied as to the best scheme. Mr. Rawlinson’s scheme is too expensive, but 
the scheme of the present bill is very much.more so. We believe the position of 
the reservoir will make a wonderful difference. We as a Local Board undoubtedly 
have power to break up our streets. I shall have no difficulty in advising them 
to go on as they have done, and break up the streets when required. The two 
gentlemen mentioned in the bill as promoters with Mr. Baxter are entire 
strangers to us; they have no property at Doncaster. Filtration is provided 
for in Mr, Rawlinson’s scheme, but there is none provided in this bill; we 
should be just as badly off as we are now. In my opinion filtration is 
decidedly necessary. We do not say that our water is what it ought to 
be. I say that the water is not so satisfactory as I should like it to 
be, and as the corporation intend it to be. I agree with Dr. Letheby 
that the Don water to start with is not a bad water. I think he went on to say 
that the water might be very much improved. I suppose he means by sub- 
sidence or filtration. I say the same, and I | that the corporation intend in 
some way or other to improve the, water, and that they would have done it 
without all these expensive proceedings if Mr. Baxter and other gentlemen had 
come to them in a reasonable time, or in a proper way. I do not say they would 
adopt this scheme; I do not believe they would. I would not take this 
bill as a gift. In the first place,,the reservoir is decidedly in the wrong 
place. Mr. Rawlinson puts, it. nearer Doncaster—out of the park,» Our 
engineer puts it—and I believe it is the. best place—a long way in the Silver- 
wood Valley; and from that reservoir the water,would be brought.down by gra- 
vitation. it would save immense compensation, and save: the disturbance of 
the park too. I do not believe Mr. Boswell would object to it. ig mee 

Cross-examined by Sir M. WELis:,I.do not take a special interest. in Mr. 
Boswell’s case. The corporation do not..pay his expenses... Sugh.a thing, never 
was suggested, and it is nottrue. We are entirely, independent.of Mr: Boswell, 
and Mr, Boswell of us. 2k) wn pe et 

Mr. Mittwarp: As Mr. Boswell’s counsel, I can,confirm that. , 

Cross-examination continued : Under the 49th section of .the Public Health 
Act there is a power to, put.the Secretary of State in motion to, compel the cor- 
pee to give a proper supply of water. .I think, if the Secretary df State had 

een invoked by Mr. Baxter or others in the’town, that, undoubtedly’ the order 
would have been complied with. . 4, ... sony Oi) Soy 

Sir M. Wexxs: Do you represent that there would have been a.power in the 
Secretary of State to have directed you to have gone to the Hooten Brook for 
your supply, without notices to landowners, and without machinery being 
adopted for bringing in a bill for that purpose ? 

itness: I do not say that; but I say, if it was 
caused danger to the health of the inhabitants, either from insufficiency or 
unwholesomeness, and a eg r supply could be got at a reasonable cost, then 
that a representation might have been made to the Secretary of State; and if 
he had, on inquiry, found it was so, that the order would have been made. 

Sir M. Weis: Do you not know the proper construction to put upon that 
clause is this, that that means a direction in reference to matters which you 
have control over ? ‘ . 

Witness: I should think it means what it says, that is, thatif the water is 
insufficient and unwholesome, then the Secretary of State may order the board to 
give a sufficient and wholesome supply. If we could not give that sufficient 
supply without going a considerable distance—say to the Hooten Brook, where 
we should have to give notice to landowners—I do not mean to say that the 
Secretary of State would give us any such power. I stated that there had been 
no agitation with respect to the water supply. No doubt people have made 
speeches at the Town Council about good water; but I mean no formal com- 
plaint has been made to us as a body, and no distinct resolution has been pro- 

osed by any one. No doubt a great many advocated the employment of Mr. 
awlinson. It was not Mr. Verity any more than anybody else. 

Sir M. Weius: The Corporation of Doncaster being wealthy, and parties 
being unanimous for the employment of Mr. Rawlinson, may I ask you why it 
has not been carried out ? 

Witness : The.drainage part has been carried out ; the water part was thought 
impracticable and expensive, therefore it was not proceeded with. I certainly 
say that the council cannot be charged with sluggishness. We have been 
accrersing capestves to drainage, and are some it now. 

Sir M. Wetts: Did you do anything in reference to the drainage till there 
was an injunction moved ? 

Witness: Yes, a great deal. We were not certain as to whether some process 
might be devised for deodorizing the sewage, and make it flow innocently into 
the river. That was the idea they had at first. That doctrine seems now to 
have exploded; and so we are going to irrigate instead, at very great cost. Mr. 
Butterfield, who was our own surveyor in 1862, states that the supply was 
insufficient. We had not the engines and works we have now. No doubt Mr. 
Butterfield was correct at that time, but yet I never knew the supply of water 
inadequate, except in the higher parts of the town. It never would Love been 
inadequate at all if we had had steam. There was always spon | of water, but 
in consequence of the deficiency of » otal in the wheel, they could not pump it. 
There has not been the least inadequacy since steam was applied. I was a 
member of the corporation in 1863. 

Sir M. Wetts: Did your petition in 1863 contain this paragraph: ‘‘ The 
present very inadequate supply of water in the said river for the use of the 
inhabitants of Doncaster”? 

Witness : I know nothing of it; if that is our petition, no doubt it did say 
so. There was always the same water in the river that there is now, and I have 
never known any inadequacy in the supply. There was inadequacy of power in 
the pumps to pump it into the mains, but that has been remedied by the steam- 
engines; so now there is no inadequacy. I certainly should like to see the 
water improved. 

Sir M. Wetus: Do you like the water ? 

Witness: I should -prefer it very much if it were purer. I have five water- 
tanks in my house. There is a Y nga pump at the back, but that is not used. I 
send my servant for water to the public pump. I am a near neighbour to Mr. 
Baxter’s brother—next door but one—and there is a private pump which 
is used by the houses in common. I have always understood that Mr. Baxter 
fouled that well by the washing of his carriage. It never has been used. When 
I say it is not used, it is used for washing carriages, but it is not used for drink- 
ing purposes. Iwas told when I first went there that that was‘the reason it 
was foul. Our corporation is a rich one, and has an income of £15,000 a year. 
We employed Mr. Rawlinson, one of the most distinguished engineers, and he 
=—" a very elaborate report, condemning the water then supplied to Don- 
caster. 

Sir M. Wetts : I want you to explain to the committee why you, a rich and 
2 ere body, did not adopt his recommendation with reference to the supply 
of water. 

Witness : You cannot do everything at once. We had the drainage, which 
was the most important, to attend to, and that has been attended to. Then we 
are gg | a corn exchange and completing the markets, which will cost 
£15,000. e have built a wool market, and have speut £10,000 upon a cattle 
market. We cannot do everything at once. 





as Lt 

Sir M. Wenns:;Do you not think, after the discussions which have arisen 
and the report at your own instance, that it was the duty of the corporation, in 
reference to the health of the town, to give them purer and better water? ’ 

Witness : I have no doubt if this report had m recommended to us by g 
number of inhabitants, it would have been favourably considered. Mr, Rawline 
son’s scheme was not rejected on the ground of expense, - but was 
because we cannot -do everything at once. We have kept Mr. Rawlinson’s 
report alive, I cannot say that we intended to carry out his plans. The oop, 
poration have not approved of the supply from Hooton Brook, which was.M;, 
Rawlingon’s scheme, but they have kept it alive. We tried an artesian welj, 
There was no end of water, but it was hard. We tapped the springs, and a 
quantity of water came. The scheme of 1851 was substantially what it is now 
—that is to say, it was suggested that they should have steam-engines put down 
to pump out of the river, and that then the water should be filtered. I dongt 
think that is the most satisfactory thing to do; there is a division of opinion 
whether that is the wisest thing to do or not. It was the memorial from the 
west ward that led to the boring of the artesian well. That was given 
because we found, having gone a certain distance, that the water was hard. We 
spent £1300. That only shows how very persevering we were. It was 
under the direction of Mr. Dale, of Hull, who has been very successful in cog... 
structing an artesian well there. As I said, Mr. Rawlinson’s report in favoyp 
of the Hooton Brook is still alive. Then comes the Bentley Mill scheme, There 
we have the water and the mill too. That makes four schemes that we haye 
had before the corporation during the last 21 years. The water supply is abup. 
oat in quantity, but it may be improved in quality. We are only anxious for 
the best. 

Sir M..,Wet1s: When did you instruct your engineer to deal with ths 
question of the supply of water from the Bentley Mill? 

Witness : I think three years ago, perhaps not quite so long. He prepared 

lans.; Our engineer believes we can get water from the Holroyd Brook without 
injuring anybody. We cannot do everything at once. We cannot attend to this 
extensive drainage, and build the corn exchange, and so on, and at the same 
_time be doing the other things. 

Sir M. Wetts? I presume it would be a great relief to the corporation fir 
somebody else to doit, considering you were embarrassed ? 

Witness : We are not embarrassed at all, but just when we have got 
through very nearly all the work we have had to do, this matter comes upon us, 

Sir M. WeEtts: Do you mean to say that is a justification for your not givings 
better supply of water to the inhabitants of Doncaster ? 

Witness : I beg, to say that the inhabitants themselves are perfectly satisfied 
both with the water:and. with the corporation. 

Sir M. We.us:. The:water,,Mr. Rawlinson says, at present supplied to the 
town from the river Don:is-unfit for domestic purposes, and that there is no 
,reasonable probability of it ever being rendered pure and wholesome. Do you 
,mean to say you donot know that many of the poorer inhabitants drink that water? 


» +) wet JVttness - They do, certainly. 
true that our water supply . . 


cogs. Weuis Which Mr. Rawlinson — is impure and unwholesome, 
i Pétiness : Dr. Letheby says it is not unwholesome. 

Sir. M. Weuxs :. Do-you agree with Dr. Letheby as to the wells when he sayg 
that the soil of Doncaster must be pretty well saturated with sewage matter ? 

Witness : No, I do not agree with that. I know the well water is cop- 
stantly, used by my entire household, and I have never heard any objection, I 
do not think the death-rate of Doncaster is so high as 27 in 1000. 

Re-examined by, Mr. Wappy : Ido not understand Dr. Letheby to say that ~ 
the Don water is.bad. Mr. Rawlinson is not a chemist ; he is an engineer. Hé 
has. given an analysis made by Mr. Atkinson. He was asked as to the placeat 
which he took the specimen water from the Holroyd Brook. If he had 
higher up and taken it from the sandstone, he would have found it soft. 
brook, which we are now looking upon asa present source of supply, never properly 
came before him at all. We took the best advice we could get as to: the artesian 
well. Mr. Dale is very celebrated, and has been very successful with regard to 
matters of that sort. Having taken his advice, we followed it out thorough: 
the end, and were very unwilling to abandon the undertaking. The pus 


to 

ump that I use is near the Salutation Hotel, and is used by the hotel. We 

ancy that it is better than any pump we can get that is near, and we use that, 
It has never been fouled and choked up. As far as my memory goes, it has 


always supplied us with perfectly good and satisfactory water. The private 
pump I spoke of is not used except for the oy ose of washing carriages. 

Mr. Wappy: Under the provisions of the Sani Act, would the Secretary 
ny be able to put the corporation under a penalty if they do not apply for 
a bill ? 

Witness : He would put the corporation in motion, I have no doubt, if it were 
necessary. We do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. Wappy: If the Secretary of State had brought any pressure whatever to 
bear upon the corporation, would there have been any unwillingness on the 
part of the corporation to come to this House ? 

Witness: Not the least. If the bill had not been forced upon us so rapidly 
we should have come forward. We have been making the best use we could 
the resources of the town for the various public purposes to which they were 
applicable. The quality of the water would not be inferior if the private wells 
were kept as clean as the public wells are. The corporation take care 
ory wells are kept clean. A well in Spring Gardens was ordered to be closed, 

ut the inhabitants were very quick in desiring it might be opened again. 
have no doubt the closing of the cesspools will tend to the preservation of the 
purity of the well water. There isnot the slightest ground for the insinuation 
that we are helping Mr. Boswell. 2 

By the Commitrze: J do not think Mr. Rawlinson’s report was discussed it 
the Town Council. I circulated it very extensively to members of the corpora 
tion and to a great many gentlemen in the town, but it was discussed no furtl 
than in conversation one with the other. There was no formal resolution. 
There was a general feeling that it would be a very expensive scheme. The 
£11,000 spent by the corporation as to the water was merely for extending the 
supply ; there was no attempt made to improve the water. e have had smali- 
pox and scarlet fever in the town. There has been nothing in the shape 
general b ond fever. I think the well water is not a bad water, and cortainly 
not unwholesome, as far as my experience goes. I was perfectly amaz 
to hear it questioned. The strata under Doncaster is no doubt porous in place 

The Cuarrman: Dr. Letheby told us the sewage matter being filtere by the 
strata, and producing a great quantity of sulphates and nitrates, the probability 
was that if there were to come cracks or fissures in the strata, these parti 
which are now in the shape of sulphates and nitrates might be deleterious 
Looking at the fact that the wells have from time to time been unwholesomé, 
do tyes not think that they possibly might become so through these deposits, 
and that that may be a continuous source of danger to the water supply ? 

Witness: I have never heard of wells being unwholesome except in the two 
instances I have mentioned, and they were both traceable to the same cause 
to the fact that dirt from the privies got into them. I do know how it did # 
Such a thing has never happened to the public wells, which are under our - 
stant supervision. We constantly have the public wells tested. It is 0 
because we suspect them, but merely to see that the supply is good. It shows 
the care with which the corporation conduct their business. The well in Spring 
Gardens has been shut up within the last three months. The moment there 
was a suspicion of it it was closed, and the inhabitants were so dissatisfied Ne 
they wanted it opened again. I can assure your lordship that there never © 
been any suspicion about these wells; tested by experience, it has been quite 
the other way. (To be continued.) 
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